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Affairs Of Wool And 


Sheep 








A Merry Christmas: 

The good Christmas time this year 
finds the sheep owner with genuine 
cause to give thanks and make merri- 
ment for his family and with his neigh- 
bors. 

The 


been wanting for his flock. 


rains and the grass have not 
He has fed 
and clothed his countrymen and from 
them received sufficient to repay his 
helpers and to give good things to his 
Some of the masters of 
Many 


of our brother stockmen and farmers 


loved ones. 


flocks have been less fortunate. 


are still in distress, but with assurance 
that their darkness is well nigh passed. 
Truly this is a time of peace and 


good will toward men, 


Good Will: 
The spirit of peace and good 
will is the only spirit in which 


we can truly serve God and mankind 
through solution of the continuing and 
changing problems of the world, our 
nation, our industry and of our individ- 
ual enterprises. 
Peace on Earth: 

Our own country is reaping the 


benefits of péace. Notwithstanding 


some discontent of misunderstanding 
ahd continued existence of some in- 
dustrial difficulties, the year has been 
remarkable for what it has brought 
in courageous statesmanship in deal- 
ing with national matters. Our coun- 
try’s notable service to international 
affairs was achieved in the disarma- 
ment conference and further action to 
evidence our belief in the brotherhood 
of man only awaits the certain domi- 
nance of the spirit of brotherhood 
among the people of disturbed Europe 


Improvement in national matters 
and in problems of our own industry 
can only come through co-ordination 
of our own better parts and more gen- 
the fairness and 
honesty that is among those to whom 
this 
spirit we will work with. the most of 


erous motives with 


we find ourselves opposed. In 


large and strongest purpose to bring 
about what is right in matters of leg- 
islation, in transportation, in finance 
and in labor. The true spirit of broth- 
will 
mean that we will get the viewpoint 
and appreciate the positions and desires 
and 
also, that they will likewise understand 
When there is such mu- 
tual understanding of difficulties real 


erhood combined with courage 


of those whom we must oppose 
our objects. 


solutions are possible. 


The Packer Merger: 


The head of the Armour Company 
opened negotiations for the purchase 
of the business of Morris & Company. 
The big five would become the big four 
and many millions would be saved by 
avoiding duplication of expense in 
operation and selling. Also this econ- 
omy would result to the advantage of 
the producers. There seems to be noth- 
Mr. Armour 
from purchasing the property of the 
Morris Brothers, but if the action 
should result in restriction of competi- 
tion it would mean violation of the 
Packers and Stockyards Act of 1921. 
That act removed the Federal Trade 
Commission from any jurisdiction over 
affairs and 


ing in law to prevent 


packer and _ stockyards 
transferred such powers to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The question 
seems to be whether the Secretary of 
Agriculture can authorize the trans- 
action. It would seem that has noth- 
ing to do with it unless it should result 


Mr. Ar- 


in restriction of competition. 
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mour naturally wants to know before 
hand whether the combination would 
be ordered dissolved. 

Live-stock producers have no reason 
to be alarmed, even if Secretary Wal- 
lace and Mr. Armour are in difficult 
positions. Nothing done now, nor any 
opinion rendered, will limit the power 
and determination of Secretary Wal- 
lace to enforce the Packers and Stock- 
yards Act of 1921, and to see that the 
packers do not: 


Agricultural finance has _ suddenly 
become a very live and popular ques- 
tion in Washington. Action at this ses- 
sion seems assured. There is debate 
only upon the methods by which farm- 
ers and stockmen should be assured of 
access to capital more adequate 
terms and conditions than have hereto- 
fore been imposed. 


on 


The charge of 


class legislation is no longer made 
when it is proposed to provide agricul- 
tural loans with longer periods. Rec- 


ognition has come to the claim made 
these past two years by the Wool 
Grower—the one-year paper for agri- 
cultural production permits one turn- 
over, just as ninety-day paper allows 
a turnover of capital borrowed by the 
merchant or manufacturer. 

President Harding showed his broad 
and practical views of the situation in 
his message to Congress on December 
8th in these words: 


“This congress already has taken cog- 
nizance of the misfortune which precipi- 
tate deflation brought to Amer‘can agricul- 
ture. Your measures of relief and the reduc- 
tion of the federal reserve discount rate un- 
doubtedly saved the country from wide- 
spread disaster. The very proof of helpful- 
ness already given is the strongest argument 
for the permanent establishment of widened 
credits, heretofore temporarily extended 
through the war finance corporation. 

“The farm loan bureau, which already has 
proven its usefulness through the federal 
land banks, may well have its powers en- 
larged to provide ample farm _ production 
credits as well as enlarged land credits. 

“It is entirely practical to create a divi- 
sion in the federal land banks to deal with 
production credits, with the limitations of 
time so adjusted to the farm turnover as the 
federal reserve system provides for the turn- 
over in the manufacturing and mercantile 
world. ie 

“Special provision must be made for live 
stock production credits, and the limit. of 
land loans may be safely enlarged. Various 
measures are pending before you, and the 





Legislation on Live Stock Financing 
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“Engage in any course of business 
or do any act for the purpose or with 
the effect of manipulating or controll- 
ing prices in commerce, or of creating 
a monoply in the acquisition of, buying, 
selling, or dealing in any article in 
commerce, or Of restraining commerce; 
or conspire, combine, agree, or arrange 
with any other person (1) to apportion 
territory for carrying on business in 
commerce; or (2) manipulate or con- 
trol prices in commerce.” 


best judgment of congress ought to be ex- 
pressed in a prompt enactment at the pres- 
ent session. 


“But American agriculture needs more 
than added credit facilities. The credits will 
help to solve the pressing problems growing 
out of war, inflated land values and the dras- 
tic deflation of three years ago, but perma- 
nent and deserved agricultural good fortune 
depends on better and cheaper transporta- 
tion. Here is an outstanding problem de- 
manding the most rigorous consideration of 
the congress and the country.” 


The President’s message followed 
the introduction of Senator Capper’'s 
bill on November 23rd, and a Thanks- 
giving-day conference at the White 
House on the subject of agricultural 
finance. The Capper bill provides: 

That loaning corporations may be 
organized to do business under permits 
issued by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, such corporations to ke empow- 
ered to make agricultural or live-stock 
loans for as long as three years, when 
secured by breeding live stock or dairy 
herds and upon such security to issue 
debentures under regulations of the 
Comptroller of the Currency. 


Real estate may be accepted as ad- 
ditional security for a loan “secured by 
chattel mortgage upon live stock of an 
estimated market value at least equal 
to the face amount of such obligation.” 

The Capper bill (S. 4063) also pro- 
vides that a national bank may become 
a stockholder in such a corporation to 
the extent of ten per cent of its paid-up 
capital and surplus. The bill also pro- 
vides that any Federal reserve bank 
miay discount paper drawn for nine 
months when secured by warehouse re- 
ceipts for non-perishable agricultural 
products. This class of nine-month 
loans is to be handled under regula- 
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tions prescribed by the Federal Rp. 
serve Board “to insure that such notes 
drafts, or bills of exchange were draw) 
or issued as a part of a program of 
orderly marketing of such agricultural 
products, and not for speculative hold. 
ing of such products.” 

The wool growers will thus be given 
further valuable aid in placing the mar. 
keting of their product upon a modern, 
orderly basis, and if they do not use 
this facility, which is certain to become 
available, they can have 
complaint against any one 


selves. 


no further 


but them- 

Senator Capper, and the administra- 
tion also propose that nine-months’ 
paper, secured by fattening live stock, 
shall be eligible for discount by Fed- 
eral reserve banks. Under the bill 
breeding or range stock paper remains 
upon the old and very inadequate six- 
months’ basis, except that the loaning 
corporations may hold such paper when 
drawn for three years and sell deben- 
tures thereon. There is some consid- 
erable doubt as to whether this plan 
would actually give the service needed. 
It would seem to be more practical and 
entirely safe to allow the discounting 
by reserve banks of notes secured by 
breeding stock when drawn for twelve 
months. The National Wooi Growers 
Association, through President Hagen- 
barth and others, has urged and will 
continue to urge that this provision be 
made. 

Bankers and wool growers cannot af- 
ford to be inactive while this measure 
is under-consideration in the Senate at 
Washington. Radical and more intri- 
cate measures are being proposed and 
those most affected must assert them- 
selves to make sure that the fullest 
amount of benefit is obtained, consist- 
ent with sound financial and modern 
policy, but without unnecessary new 


machinery and without running the 


‘risk of too easy credit. 





STATE LAWS HINDER FINANC- 
ING LIVE STOCK. 


Unduly high rates of interest have 
been charged stock raisers because ol 


supposed greater risk accompanying 
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bankers 
know that live stock is one of the most 


live-stock loans. Western 
Under 
proper management feeders or stock- 


desirable forms of collateral. 
ers grow and fatten and thereby in- 
crease in both weight and price. Breed- 
ing stock multiplies and ewes yield an 
annual fleece which is always equal to 
cash. 

If all live-stock loans could be held 
by the banks or companies who make 
them, the situation might be different, 
but moderate resources of financial in- 
stitutions in range states render neces- 
sary the discounting of cattle and sheep 
men’s notes at the larger banking cen- 
ters. At such centers the buyers of 
live-stock paper contend that laws of 
some states do not adequately protect 
interest 
must be received to compensate for the 


mortgagees and that extra 
extra hazard. 

In discussing the character of per- 
manent national legislation needed for 
proper financing of live-stock produc- 
tion, Mr. Eugene Meyer, Jr., has em- 
phasized the need of better and uniform 
state laws for safeguarding the inter- 
ests of holders of live stock paper. 
That Congress will do its part in pro- 
viding better facilities for borrowing 
stock raisers seems certain. 

Senator Capper’s bill recently intro- 
duced is presented elsewhere in this 
issue. It remains for the states to give 
lenders of 
money, within their states or 
where. State laws will not improve the 
moral character or business efficiency 


reasOnable protection to 
else- 


of any stockman, but they can and 
should be such as to deter unfortunate 
or dishonest men from acting in a 
fraudulent way. And they should give 
to those who loan on live stock the as- 
surance of fair treatment—no more 
and no less. 

In some states existing laws fail al- 
most altogether to give rightful sup- 
port and protection to those who loan 
on live stock or other personal prop- 
erty. At the suggestion of Mr. Meyer, 
the National Wool Growers’ Associa- 
tion has undertaken a study of state 
laws as they relate to the protection of 
interests of holders of chattel mort- 


gages on live stock. There are no laws 
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relating especially to live stock. The 
laws pertain in a general way to the re- 
cording, filing and foreclosure of chat- 
tel mortgages upon personal property. 

On the point of protecting titles of 
lenders on such property, it is found 
that in some states a borrower may 
aged live stock to the 
value of one hundred thousand dollars 
or any other amount with a maximum 


transfer mortg 


punishment, in case of conviction of a 
fine which in some cases amounts to 
no more than the amount of the mort- 
gage. 

The provisions of laws of eleven 
states upon this point are shown be- 
Evidently there should be ma- 
terial improvement of the statutes in 


low. 





58TH ANNUAL CONVENTION, NA- 
TIONAL WOOL GROWERS ASS’N. 


OFFICIAL CALL 


As required under Section 8, Article 
4, of the Constitution of the National 
Wool Growers Association, | herewith 
> give notice that the fifty-eighth annual 
convention will be held on January 
24-25-26, at the Davenport Hotel, 
Spokane, Washington. 

At that time and place members will 
be asked to discuss, and decide upon 
desirable action in regard to, the vari- 
ous matters affecting the sheep and 
wool industry. It is requested that 
special attention and study be given 
to matters of transportation, legisla- 
tion, marketing and financing to the 
end that these matters may be pur- 
posefully discussed and suitable under- 
takings and policies outlined for the 
> work of the association and its officers 
during the coming year. y 

F. J. HAGENBARTH, President. 


Salt Lake City, December 8, 1922. 








> 
> 
> 
} 





some states. The states having more 
adequate provisions might also bene- 
fit the financing of their industries by 
going further in protecting the rights 
and just interests of those whose 
money is needed to keep up production. 
In such action the state serves itself 
by making possible lower rates of in- 
terest. 

For selling, concealing or removing, 
without consent of the’ mortgagee, 
property under mortgage the states 
class the offense and prescribed penal- 
ties as follows: 

Utah—Obtaining money under false pre- 
tence: Punishable by fine not exceeding 
three times the value of property  con- 
cerned or imprisonment. 

Iidaho—Larceny. 
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Montana—Larceny. 

Oregon—Misdemeanor, punishable not 
to exceed six months’ imprisonment or fine 
of not more than $200.00, or both. 

Washington—No provision. 

Colorado—Larceny. In case of such sale 
to third party without giving information of 
existence of mortgage shall forfeit and pay 
to purchaser twice the value of property 
sold. 

New Mexico—Felony. Punishable by fine 
not exceeding $5,000.00, or imprisonment for 
not less than one year, or both. 

Arizona—Felony. Punishable by fine of 
not more than $5,000.00, or imprisonment for 
not less than one year, or both. 

Nevada—No provision. 

Texas—Mortgagee entitled to possession 
of property and to have same sold whether 
or not mortgage is due. 

California —Larceny. 





SOME NEAR ANCIENT HISTORY 





The fading of the wool growers’ 
late period of deep darkness dates 
from November 8, 1920, when a dele- 
gation of Western wool growers urged 
the Senate Finance Committee to pro- 
vide for the extension of the emer- 
tariff until the regular bill 
should become law. 

The House had 
late in October continuing the opera- 
tion of the emergency tariff until the 
first of February following. At the 
same time hearings were in progress 
on the wool schedule of the permanent 
tariff. A committee, consisting of 
McClure of Idaho, Campbell of Ari- 
zona, Wilson of Wyoming, and Secre- 
tary Marshall of the National Associa- 
tion, the writer, with a few others, was 
in Washington to attend these hear- 
ings before the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. Professor Atkeson of the Na- 
tional Grange made the opening state- 
ment to the committee, followed by 
Dr. McClure of Nampa, Idaho. Sen- 
ator Penrose was at the head of the 
long table. On his right was Sena- 
tor Smoot of Utah, then La Follette 
and other Republican Senators. On 
his left sat Jones of New Mexico and 
the Democratic members of the com- 
mittee. Senator Gooding of Idaho, 
who led the successful fight for the 
wool tariff in the ensuing months, and- 
was in charge of the hearing, sat di- 
rectly behind Senator Jones. The re- 
port of the hearings proceeds some- 


gency 


passed a Dill 


thing like this: 
Sen. Penrose: “We will now hear 
from Mr. McClure of Idaho. Kindly 
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give your name and address to the 


clerk.” 
McClure: “S. WwW. 
Nampa, Idaho.” 


McClure, of 


Sen. Penrose: “Yes, and a late citizen 
of the Sixth ward of the city of Phil- 
adelphia, state of Pennsylvania. You 
may proceed.” 

And Doc proceeded. He has arisen 
to the occasion many times when plead- 
ing for the wool growing industry, but 
he never did a better job than he did 
before this committee. Times were 
year ago, and 
there was no drawing on the imagina- 
tion. He told of conditions as they 


actually existed, of an industry bank- 


blue in November a 


rupt, but for the emergency tariff, and 
that tariff only beginning to make it- 
self felt through the tremendous accu- 
mulation of imported wools under a 
free-wool administration. 

And when he concluded, Penrose 
spoke something to this effect: “Mr. 
McClure, and you gentlemen from the 
West, you may go back to your homes 
assured that we will extend the emer- 
gency tariff as you request, as sure as 
it is that death comes and that you 
have to pay your share of 
which we levy.” 


the taxes 

Not long afterwards death came to 
the great Senator from Pennsylvania, 
but the emergency had become the per- 
manent tariff. He had kept his word. 
Whatever may have been his position 
in former years, he died a friend of our 
industry, and when the roll is called 
up yonder, let us hope that he will be 
met with as friendly a feeling as is en 
tertained toward him by the few 
Western wool growers who had _ the 
pleasure and privilege of meeting him. 

We Idahoans give our junior Sen- 
ator the credit for the protection now 
enjoyed under the present tariff. He 
had the advantage of a thorough un- 


derstanding of the wool question, was. 


undoubtedly one of the best informed 
“men on that schedule in either the 
House or the Senate, and when it came 
to fighting for what he thought 
were entitled to, we knew what that 
meant, too. Senator Gooding is fast 
winning his way into the confidence of 
the country. Hugh Sproat. 


we~ 
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The Men Who Teach Sheep and Wool at Weg. 


ern Agricultural Colleges. 


Stockmen of the range states regard 
the agricultural college and experi- 
ment station in much the same way 
as Eastern farmers looked upon these 
institutions up to twenty years ago. 
A period of evolution was required to 
bring the agricultural college profes- 
sor to his present high estate. Stock 
raisers and feeders as well as other 
classes of farmers in the farm states 
have come to consider that they need 
the advice: and scientific opinion of 
the men who occupy positions in the 
land, grant . colleges. institu- 
Civil War 


times by action of Congress for the 


These 
tions were established in 


purpose of making science of practical 
service to all branches of agriculture 
and of giving to the sons.and daugh- 
ters of farmers, an opportunity to pre- 
pare themselves for scientific mastery 
of the problems of their occupations 
in a way fully comparable with the 
training offered to those looking to- 
ward the so-called professional occu- 
pations. The problem of evolving a 
scientific and yet -practical type of in- 
structor and of institutions has been 
fully solved in the farming states. It 
must also be said that the land grant 
institutions and those in charge of their 
departments in states have 
reached a similar high degree of per- 


fection so far as their work pertains 


range 





J. F. WILSON (California) 





to the problems and education of crop 
producers and occupants of “iarms” as 
distinguished from “ranches.” The 
range man has too frequently failed 
to appreciate the extent of the ser- 
vice that he actually receives and that 
he might receive from the agricultural 
college and the experiment station to 
the support of which he contributes 
at tax paying time. 

If it be true that the Western agii- 
cultural college is not prepared to serve 
the ranch man as effectively as it 
serves the farmer, the fault must 
largely be laid at the door of the ranch- 
man himself, because the college must 
operate its laboratory 
work upon a limited area of land and 


and _ practical 


with restricted numbers of animals. 
The conclusion has been formed that 
its teachings and demonstrations do 
not apply to ranch practices and that 
the education and training offered is 
not such as will fit the range man’s 
sons to produce stock more efficiently 
and scientifically then it was produced 
by his father. 

With the increasing realization of 
the needs of science in business, many 
stock raisers are coming to an appre- 
ciation of the fact that they must as- 
sist their state institutions to procure 
the facilities 


and finances needed to 


adapt their work to the requirements 








+ 


R. F. MILLER (California) 











1922 
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of the range industry in no less effec- 
tive degree than it has already been 


_adapted to the needs and best inter- 


ests of the owners and occupants ot 
agricultural lands. The officers of the 
colleges also realize that their states 
have large areas of non-agricultural 
land which must nevertheless serve 
the state and the nation. Facilities 
and finances are needed to secure and 
retain as instructors and investigators 
men who have scientific training and 
know how to combine that training 
with the conduct of practical affairs 
on the range. One of the most grati- 
fying and significant evidences of ad- 
vances made in this direction by these 
land grant institutions is found in the 
attention being given to the wool 
growing industry. Within the last 
year several colleges have established 
courses of instruction upon wool. In 
other instances the work has_ been 
taken up as a form of extension activ- 
ity. With short-time field demonstra- 
tions these efforts mark a new de- 
parture of higher value and what is 
more interesting, of significance as to 
what may follow if necessary increased 
encouragement and support is forth- 
coming. It would be a pleasant and 
profitable surprise to many sheegmen 
to find out just what can be learned 
by themselves or by their sons by at- 
tending an agricultural college or ex- 
tension course. One of the most val- 
uable things they would learn is that 
the “Professor” is not a professor at 
all in the old sense of the word; more 
often he is a combination of modern 
business man and a scientific student, 
possessed of a desire and determina- 
tion to make agriculture more effici- 
ent and to give to his students in prac- 
tical form the best that the world has 
learned about his particular branch of 
farming or live-stock production. 
With these thoughts in view, the 
Wool Grower takes pleasure in intro- 
ducing some of our own college profes- 
sors, whose instruction the sheepman 
needs and to whom he should tender 
his heartiest encouragement and most 
earnest support. The introduction is 
limited to the heads of the Animal 










Cc. I. BRAY (Colorado) 





J. M. JONES (Texas) 





L. M. MURPHY (Texas) 
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C. W. HICKMAN (Idaho) 


Husbandry Departments and to the in- 
structors having in charge the work 
relating to sheep and wool. In some 
cases there is also included a brief out- 
line of the course of instruction and 
extension activities as they pertain to 
the business of growing and selling of 
wool. 

The courses and work described as 
pertaining to sheep and wool are given 
by those named in addition to regular 
lecture and practice work in the study 
of the judging of all classes of live 
stock, and the principles and practice 

- of breeding and feeding: 


WYOMING. 


J. A. Hill, Wool Specialist 


Wyoming is the first and only state to 








W. E. CARROLL (Utah) 
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have a full-time specialist in wools. Mr. 
Hill made the position at the Wyoming Uni- 
versity and largely has pioneered the way 
in putting the subject of wool upon a teach- 
ing basis and in laying down linés of ex- 
perimental research that are at the same 
time scientific and practical. 


College Instruction. 


(a) A regular course in Wool Produc- 
tion and Marketing is offered as an elective 
to juniors and seniors in the regular agri- 
cultural course. Three hours credit for one 
term. 


(b) Special laboratory course in grading 
and scouring. It is sometimes given to reg- 
ular students who have shown exceptional 
ability in the regular course. Two hours 
credit for one term. 


(c) A special vocational course in wool 
grading and scouring given to special stu- 
dents from the U. S. Veterans’ Bureau. 
Three terms—no college credit. 

(d) Special courses similar to the one 
for the students of the Veterans’ Bureau are 
given to other mature students who apply 
for them—the length of the course to suit 
the student. No college credit. 


Extension Work. 


(a) Extension wool schools held in vari- 
ous parts of the state where requested. 
These usually consist of five or six day- 
light sessions. 

(b) Demonstrations in grading flocks 
of range ewes for increased wool produc- 
tion. 


Consulting Service. 


(a) Advice to pool managers concern- 
ing the market value of wool offered at 
sealed bid sales. 

(b) The shrinkage and grades of small 
samples of wool are determined for persons 
who supply material to be used for the in- 
struction of our students in scouring and 
grading. 

Experimental. 

1. Two projects have just been closed, 
at least for the time being. They were 
(a) A Study of the Moisture Content of 
Unwashed Wool, and (b) The Effect of 
Alkali and Weathering upon the Wool Fiber. 


2. The only project being conducted 














R. H. BURNS (Arizona) 
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ORON M. NELSON (Oregon) 


now is one in which an attempt is being 
made to secure a Mendelian analysis of the 
inheritance of certain qualities of the wool 
fiber. 


COLORADO. 





Geo. E. Morton 
Chas. I. Bray 


College Instruction. 


One course in sheep and wool: two lec- 
tures and two hours of laboratory work per 
week for one semester. The lecture work 
covers the breeding, feeding and manage 
ment of a flock and the fattening of lambs, 
grades of wool, wool marketing, and s0 
forth. The laboratory work covers all prac- 
tical work with sheep shearing, dipping, 
trimming feet, and docking lambs. Half of 
this practical work has to do with the study 
of wool—judging wool, construction of a 
sample card showing the different grades 
and types of wool, estimations of density 


and determination of shrinkage and break- 


ing strength. 
(Continued on page 42.) 





F. W. WILSON (Nevada) 
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Eastern Nevada 


We have had a 
snow over eastern Nevada, enabling 
the sheep to move from the watering 
places out to the deserts, where they 
are doing well. 

Sheep are in good demand. Old ewes 
have sold from $2.50 to $4.50, one to 
four-year-olds at $9, and lambs as high 
as $7.50 per head. 

Sheepmen are generally optimistic 
and consider the outlook good for a 
prosperous season. Cattle are in poor 
demand, with the exception of steers, 
which are selling at $5 to $5.50 per 
hundredweight. 


splendid, general 


Crops are generally excellent but 
without a market, except for hay, which 
will be needed to carry on the busi- 
ness, 

Iam hoping our good sheepmen 
friends will remember the bread cast 
on the waters returning after many 
days. J. Yelland. 


Aurum, Nevada. 





Eastern Colorado 
This part of the country in the past 
has handled sheep mostly of the Merino 
type, but some growers are now turn- 
ing to crosses with Corriedales or 
black-faces in order to increase the size 


of the sheep and lambs. The larger 


ones bring the most money. Most 
growers here find it pays to raise their 
own feed, as it saves hauling. Alfalfa 


is considered the best feed, where con- 
ditions are favorable for growing it. 
On dry land, sweet clover, sorghum or 
corn do well.. Alfalfa is bringing $12 
per ton; corn, $60; oats, $40; barley, 
$45; and cotton cake, $54.50. 
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The winter range is very good this 
year and the sheep are in excellent con- 
dition, better than for the two years 
The rams were turned in 
about December 15th, and the weather 
has been good for breeding. 

New herders receive $40 a month. 

No wool will be contracted here for 
less than 50 cents a pound. 

Wm, Lange. 

Cheyenne Wells, Colo. 


previous. 





Central New Mexico 

The lack of rain during the past sum- 
mer has put our winter range in very 
We do not usually 
have to buy winter feed, but this year 
we are buying hay and cake. Alfalfa is 
costing $22.50 a ton; corn, $1.60; oats, 
$1.90; and cotton cake, $52.40. To these 
prices should be added from $: to $8 
for freight. On account of the lack of 
grass and water and the high prices for 
alfalfa and cake, conditions are very 
discouraging. A great many ewes have 
been shipped out of the state this fall, 
and also many ewe lambs. No one will 
contract wool for next season's deliv- 
ery, but expect to get from 45 to 50 
cents a pound. 

Herders are receiving from $27.50 to 
. H. C. Ilfeld. 
East Las Vegas, N. M. 


poor condition. 


un 


~ 
J 


i 





Southeastern Washington 

Feed conditions on the winter range 
are very good. There is green grass on 
all the ranges except the desert. Sheep 
are evidently holding their own. The 
rams were turned in about September 
20th, and the weather was very good 
for breeding. 
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AROUND THE RANGE 


Most of the shepmen here buy their 
Alfalfa is worth $10 in the stack ; 
corn, $34 per ton; barley, $40; cotton 
cake, $50. We pay herders $50 and 
$60. 

I have not heard of any wool being 

Personally I would not 
The Wool Growers Service 
functioning now 
through the War Finance Corporation. 
They are loaning up to $5 per head on 


hay. 


contracted. 
contract. 
( ‘orporation is 


ewes, so it is not necessary for sheep- 
men to contract their wool in order to 
get money to run on. 


Willis Mercer. 


Prosser, Wash. 





Eastern Washington 


The month of November was a 
splendid open grass growing month. 
Most of our ranges responded to the 
weather in excellent fashion and in 
most districts grass was good all dur- 
ing the month. Just now we have had 
the first snow of the season. It con- 
sisted of several inches and will drive 
many of the sheep of the state to 
feed. Some can and will stay out with 
the assistance of corn and cotton seed 
cake, but many will go to the feed 
lot. Generally speaking, sheep are in 
a thrifty condition and we shall have 
a good wool clip and a good lambing 
unless some unforeseen and untoward 
accident happens. 

Hay is selling here at from $8 to 
$10 per ton in the stack. Wages are 
ranging from $60 to $75 per month. 
We have regained our confidence and 
in part, our equilibrium and now have 


R. A. Balch. 


Spokane, Washington. 


faith in the future. 





Southwestern Utah 

The feed on our winter range is 
fairly good. We depend entirely upon 
brush. Sheep that are kept at home 
and fed are bred about October 15th. 
Those in larger herds run on the range 
with no feed except what they get on 
there. These are bred from the 
10th to the 20th of December. We have 
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had an excellent fall for sheep and they 
are doing well. 

Although we do not buy feed, alfalfa 
can be bought for $6 or $8 a ton; oats, 
2 cents; and barley, 134 cents. 
our herders $65. 


We pay 


We expect to pool our wool and hold 
it until we get our price, or ship it on 
consignment. 


Beaver, Utah. O. D. White. 





Western Utah 


Winter feed is only fair, but recent 
storms will make wider range of terri- 
tory available for grazing. The present 
weather is unfavorable for breeding, as 
it is wet and cold, but it may clear up 
by December 5th, when we turn the 
rams into the herds. 

We buy very little feed here, but 
quotations on feeds are: alfalfa, $10 to 
$12 in the stack; corn, $2.10 to $2.25: 

$2.25 to $2.50. We pay herders 

I do not think there will be any Janu- 
ary contracting of wool in this section. 
Some growers may accept advances of 
$1 per head on option, prices to be 
determined later by private 
tive bidding. 


competi- 
A few growers, in need 
of financial assistance, will probably 
tie up their wool in this manner, but the 
majority will wait until close to or after 
shearing. 


Delta, Utah. Dean F. Peterson. 





Northwestern Wyoming 


Feed on the winter range was good, 
but snow has covered the range for 
three weeks. However, wind has taken 
most of it off by now and conditions 
day. The 
weather has been fine for a week. The 


are growing better every 


rams were turned into the herds on 
December Ist under ideal weather con- 
ditions. 

We buy winter feed. Alfalfa is cost- 
ing us $10; corn, $1.75; oats, $1.32; no 
barley and cotton cake being bought. 
We pay new herders $60 and experi- 
enced men $75. 

I think the sheepmen in this section 
would be willing to contract their wool 
in January if prices go to 40 and 45 
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cents. However, the tendency now is 


to hold off until shearing time. 

The demand for ewes was strong 
this fall. Good, broken-mouthed ewes 
sold readily for $4.50 to $5. It is inter- 
esting to know that 80 per cent of the 
sheep sold in this county went directly 
from our stations to feed lots this fall. 
Most of the sales were made before 
loading. The price for lambs was $10 
to $10.75. 


Cody, Wyo. Royal J. Allen. 


Central California 


The condition of the winter feed so 
far this winter has been good. We 
turned our rams into the herds on June 
22nd, with good weather prevailing. 
Formerly we did not buy feed, ‘but for 
the last few years we have had to buy 
hay and corn. Alfalfa hay is costing 
us $12 (loose); corn, $38 a ton; and 
barley, $28 a ton. We pay our herd- 
ers from $80 to $85. Wools will be 
held until about shearing time. 


Mendota, Calif. A. J. Arnaudon. 





Southern Oregon 


Feed conditions are better than they 
have been for several years. We feed 
hay during the winter. Some of the 
men put up hay on their ranches. Eight 
to ten dollars is being paid for alfalfa. 
Herders receive from $65 to $75. From 
all reports, wool in this section will be 
held until after shearing. 

Lakeview, Oregon. J. L. Lyons. 





Northeastern Oregon 


here. 
The range has been dry, however, and 
I think nearly all the sheep have been 
in pastures ever since they came off the 
reserve in October. 


We are having fine weather 


Hay is selling from $8 to $10 per ton. 
There seems to be plenty jor all the 
stock. 

The lambs are about all bought up 
and shipped out for this fall. A few 
are holding some ewe lambs. I am 
holding 1,000 ewe lambs to build up my 
breeding stock. 


Union, Oregon. S. E. Miller. 
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Western Montana 

We are lucky so far in having a re. 
markably open winter ; have not had to 
feed any yet (Dec. 1.) Iam going into 
the winter with 2,400 tons of hay on 
hand, and lambing 2,200 ewes in April 
and over 5,000 in May. 

Our biggest loss here seems to be 
from poison. Its best remedy is milk, 
either condensed or whole milk, 50 per 
cent milk with 50 per cent tater, a 
soda pop bottle full twice a day. We 
had 200 down this.last summer and 
only lost 12 head. Guy Stambaugh. 

Deer Lodge, Mont. 


Idaho Farmers Misdirected 

Today in Idaho there is a pronounced 
shortage of all kinds of grain, particu- 
larly barley and oats. The state has 
not raised sufficient amounts of either 
of these crops to meet but a tiny por- 
tion of the demand. Idaho has raised 
a large crop of potatoes and lettuce to 
supply the demand in New York City, 
but not enough of the staple crops to 
feed its work horses and milk cows. 
Millions of pounds of barley could be 
sold in this state at around $1.25 per 
hundred and oats at $1.50, but both of 
these staples will now have to be 
shipped in. 

I have about reached the conclusion 
that the booster is a public nuisance 
and a detriment to any community. 
Some one makes a success of some crop 
and the booster climbs his soap box 
and urges everyone to raise that crop. 
Thus Idaho has had its prune boom, 
its potato boom, its seed boom, its apple 
boom and now the lettuce boom is just 
passing out. It would now seem the 
thing our farmers need most is to be 
let alone to farm in the old-fashioned 
way. The Iowa farmer has done tol- 
erably well raising corn, hogs, oats and 
wheat, and possibly our farmers can do 
the same. Idaho ought to feed as many 
lambs as Colorado, but there will have 
to be a lot of good farming done first. 

Bliss, Idaho. S. W. McClure. 
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Spirit of Progress Attends California’s Fifteenth Annual 


Convention 


California wool growers believe in 
organization. They have organized in 
the full sense of that word as it is 
used in 1922. 
plans for going stall farther and show- 


They have well laid 


ing the way to the wool growers of 
other states. There is nothing strange 
in the fact that California wool grow- 
ers should be blazing the trail by which 
this country’s shepherds must reach 
their best estate as servants of the 
nation in the production of materials 
that are prime necessities in the feed- 
ing and clothing of an increasing and 
progressing population. By force of 
peculiar circumstances and by virtue 


4 


fidence of achievement was strongly 
in evidence at the fifteenth 
the California 
growers, held at Stockton, November 
16-17. 
the range and the 


annual 
convention of woo: 
The unusually good feed on 
anxiety of wool 
houses to contract unshorn wools gave 
security 


a background of and hope 


which was reflected in the delibera- 
tions and plans for united effort in 
bringing in a new and better day in 
the sheep husbandry of the Pacific 
Coast. 

The essociation has adopted the plan 
of taking its convention to the various 


sections in turn. The session at Stock- 


Exceptional Record of Achievement—Splendid Achievements Shown 
in Organization Work—Practical Assistance Rendered Members. 


centered the discussions of the conven- 
tion. Mr. Sapiro, famous as an apostle 
and exponent of the principles employ- 
ed by fruit growers, outlined in force- 
ful fashion the cardinal requisites for 
success in the handling of farmers’ 
marketing associations. 

R. A. Ward, manager of the Pacific 
Co-operative Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, condensed into practical sugges- 
tions his three years’ experience in 
selling wool for members of his asso- 
stated that the Pacific 
2,109 members who 
have contracted to furnish to their own 


ciation. He 
Co-operative has 


marketing agency their entire produc- 














California Wool Growers Dining on Barbecued Lamb at the Tryon 


Warehouse 


of the 1849 spirit of achievement, the 
fruit growers of the Golden State have 
ing earned recognition as leaders in 
organized and co-operative methods of 
bringing the products of the soil to 
the doorsteps of American homes with 
a minimum of waste and a maximum 
of economy and with satisfaction to 
producers, consumers and a necessary 
but reduced number of distributors. 

The California sheepmen have fully 
caught the spirit of their fruit grow- 
ing neighbors and are well on the way 
toward putting equal efficiency into 
the production and marketing of wool 
and lambs. 

This spirit of advance and of con- 








ton was attended by over 200 mem- 
bers from all parts of the state, each 
one of whom was given work to do 
on standing or special committees or 
on matters of arrangement and en- 
tertainment. 

In proclaiming the gospel of organi- 
zation and united effort to the state, 
the association declares: “Concerted 
action will solve our problems. Join 
the association.” Transportation, coy- 
otes, scabies, legislation—on these four 
points rest the undertakings of the 
California Wool Growers Association 
and a fifth and greater one seems 
likely to be added soon in wool mar- 


keting. Around these five subjects 


The Lamb Barbecue in Preparation by Pete Bigorri 


tion of wool for a period of five years. 
detail 
the procedure in the warehouse, where 


Mr. Ward explained in some 


various classes and amounts of wool 
into attractive graded 
piles for sale to the trade. ‘Their ex- 
perience has shown that the man most 
likely to be dissatisfied is the con- 
signor of poorly prepared and poorly 
grown Every fleece must be 
sold with others of its kinds and at 
The old-fashioned 


are sorted 


wools. 
its true value. 
country buying plan of paying a uni- 
form price and thereby penalizing the 
careful and conscientious shepherd can 
have no place in an efficient system of 


marketing. The great need of such 
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Officers of the California Wool Growers Association in order from left: 
Bullard, W. P. Wing, Casper Ornbaum, Geo. J. Cleary, F. A. Ellenwood, Wim. Perrott, 


“ we come Geo. B. Merritt, P. J. Connely, Frank Elgorriaga, C. A. Kimble, Wm. 
onrad. 


undertakings, Mr. Ward declared, is 
volume of business. In 1921 the Paci- 
fic Co-operative operated at a total 
cost to patrons of 2% cents per pound. 
The volume of nearly two million 
pounds of wool was made up in part 
of clips of the previous season handled 
by the grower and consigned along 
with 1921 clips. With a somewhat 
smaller amount of wools, representing 
only the 1922 production of members, 
a slightly increased handling cost was 
unavoidable. The warehouse has fac- 
ilities for making necessary advances 
to growers without delay and interest 
charges terminate with the due date 
for payments upon wool sold. 

The northern California wool grow- 
ers have had fully modern wool sell- 
ing facilities, through the grower-con- 
trolled warehouse at Vina. The mar- 
keting committee had under consider- 
ation plans for establishing a larger 
central warehouse at San Francisco. 
It was considered wise, however, to 
defer action until the association’s 
drive for membership was completed, 
in order to be able to proceed on a 
basis agreeable and useful to-the great- 
est number of those concerned in the 
use of more modern warehouse and 
selling service. 


F. N. 


The transportation committee 
through Chairman reported 
improved service in handling shipments 
of California lambs during their jour- 


Spencer 


ney to Eastern markets last spring. 
By consultation with railway officials, 
improvements have been made at sev- 
eral feedyards to permit a reduction 
of twenty hours in the total time 
elapsing from the loading of cars in 
California to time of unloading at Chi- 
cago. 

The committee has also succeeded in 
arranging with the Southern Pacific 
for specially .scheduled stock trains 
from various parts of the state to San 
Francisco and Los Angeles markets. 
Two special trains per week are in 
operation from all starting points and 
in some of the territory, three weekly 
stock trains will be in service during 
the coming season of heavier ship- 
ments. 

The paid hunter system of combat- 
ting coyotes seems to be approved in 
California. Wool growers have se- 
cured the appropriation of state funds 
for employment of hunters under co- 
operative arrangements with the Bio- 
logical Survey. The financial contri- 
bution from the Federal Bureau has 
been curtailed as a result of the econ- 
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omy campaign at Washington. Plans 
were made for securing adequate 
amounts to represent the national gov- 
ernment’s share of expense in hunting 
and poisoning range lands in the forest 
and on the public domain. 

Sheep scabies still exist in some 
parts of California. The strong light 
of publicity has been turned on by 
the Wool Growers Association, which 
now advertises the location of infected 


bands and compels fullest co-operation 


_of all owners with the state and Fed- 


eral officials for cleaning up this dis- 
ease. 

The convention favored the posting 
of notices, showing infected 
sheep have trailed and urged that in 
open fields inspected sheep must be 
driven in single file past the inspector 
first one way and then the other, 


where 


Extension of Organization 


The new growth of the California 
Wool Growers Association dates from 
the last annual meeting, at which time 
it was decided that the situation called 
for the employment of a full-time sec- 
retary. With the selection and appoint- 
ment of W. P. Wing on March Ist, 
officers and members placed them- 
selves fully behind the secretary for 
carrying out their plans. It was de- 
cided to form district associations to 
work in conjunction with the 
office. 


state 
Membership in the district as- 
sociation includes membership in the 
state body and also carries with it 
subscription to the National Wool 
Grower. Dues are placed at one cent 
per head to be paid on all sheep that 
are over six months of age on January 
A portion 
assigned 


lst with a minimum of $5. 
of the money received is 
for the use of local officers, the major 
part going for the support of the work 
conducted state 
When things are in readiness for active 
co-operative work in marketing, the 
district associations will be available 
at original points of operation. Each 
such organization has an_ executive 
committee whose members represent 
included counties in all necessary un- 
dertakings and adjustments with state 
and Federal officials in the handling 


from headquarters. 
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of disease, grazing or coyote problems. 

Without attempting to say what may 
be feasible in the way of district asso- 
ciations in other states, in the case 
of California, growers are sufficiently 
concentrated to permit and to require 
the active functioning of local bodies 
as a part of the state’s system of or- 
ganization. It is contemplated that 
much work may be done through local 
headquarters in the way of improving 
production by educational work. Such 
work may take the form of extension 
courses conducted by representatives 
of the College of Agriculture. Com- 
petitive wool and sheep judging con- 
tests may be provided for participation 
by members or their sons and daugh- 
ters. It is also considered feasible for 
local associations to hold annual ex- 
hibits for the awarding of premiums to 
groups of lambs or production con- 
tests prescribed on lines suitable to 
the localities. 


The state office publishes a weekly 
letter of information regarding wool 
and sheep market conditions. The lat- 
ter have a peculiar value in California 
on account of the general custom of 
selling stock prior to shipment from 
the ranch. 

For 1922 the state office has had a 
budget of about $7,000 with certainty 
of increased income from added mem- 
bers. In view of necessity of having 
the association office more readily 
available from all parts of the state, it 
was decided to transfer the secretary’s 
office to San Francisco. A more am- 
bitious program was laid out for the 
coming year and it seems assured that 
by the time of another convention 
there will have been enrolled nearly 
one hundred per cent of the sheep 
owners. 

President Ellenwood outlined the 
history and achievements of the asso- 
ciation under the presidential guidance 
of Mr. C. A. Kimble and himself. Hav- 
ing served through the period of de- 
velopments and to the arrival of the 
association at a condition for more 
extended service, he urged that he be 
relieved of the duties as president. At 
his suggestion Mr. A. T. Spencer was 
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placed at the head of the association 
for the coming year with the follow- 
ing additional officers: Vice Presi- 
dents, C. A. Kimble and F. A. Ellen- 
wood; Treasurer, Frank N. Bullard. 
The directors re-elected W. P. Wing, 
secretary. The following president 
of district organizations make up the 
directorate of the association: Modoc 
Wool Growers Assn., Geo. E. Wil- 
liams, Likely ; Humboldt Wool Grow- 
ers Assn., William Perrott, Loleta; 
Mendocino, Sonoma and Lake Wool 
Growers Assn., Casper Ornbaum, 
San Francisco; Northern California 
Wool Growers Assn., William Conrad, 
Red Bluff; Yolo, Colusa, Solano Wool 
Growers Assn., Frank N. Bullard, 
Woodland; Marysville District Wool 
Growers Assn., A. T. Spencer, Cran- 
more; Central California Wool Grow- 
ers Assn., P. J. Connolly, Stockton; 
San Joaquin District Wool Growers 
Assn., Frank Elgorriaga, Fresno. The 
following are additional directors at 
large: Geo. J. Cleary, Rocklin; J. E. 
Maurer, Los Angeles; E. B. Hiatt, 
Cloverdale. 

Social and entertainment features 
were provided in a way that were 
highly appreciated and that added 
much to the good fellowship and en- 
joyment of the occasion. On the eve- 
ning of the first convention day the 
Central California Wool Growers As- 
sociation entertained at a banquet to 
those in attendance. On the second 
day a barbecued lamb dinner 
given by the proprietors of the Stock- 
ton Scouring Plant through the cour- 
tesy of the manager, Mr. L. H. Tryon. 


Resolutions 
An outline of the resolutions adopt: 


ed follows: 


To secure legislation providing for re- 
moval of bear from the protected game list; 
use of abandoned highways for driving of 
live stock; easier methods of financing live- 
stock producers; prohibition of trespassing 
by individuals upon privately owned land 
without permit; prohibition of running of 
dogs after deer. 

To secure adequate appropriations for 
live-stock sales pavilion at the University 
Farm at Davis; control of scabies; from 
the Federal government for extermination 
of coyotes; from the State of California 
for continuing Federal-state method of ex- 
termination of coyotes. 


To make further provision for carrying 


was 
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out Biological Survey methods of exter- 
minating coyotes and other predatory ani- 
mals. 


To provide further measures for eradica- 
tion of sheep scabies; notices to be posted 
showing where infected sheep have travel- 
led and are located; sheep for inspection 
in open field must be driven single file 
past the inspector first one way, then the 
other and accurate count taken. 


Endorsing the special service given by 
railroads in shipping lambs and sheep to 
Eastern markets and asking that no action 
be taken which will interfere with the pres- 
ent efficient service. 


Secretary Wing’s Report 

Secretary Wing, in a very able man- 
ner, gave a detailed account of the 
reorganization of the association dur- 
ing the past year, of things accom- 
plished and of achievements hoped for. 
We print below excerpts from his ad- 
dress: 


“With the disastrous year of 1920 still 
fresh in mind the California Wool Growers 
Association at their annual meeting in 1921 
decided that only by thorough organization 
could they protect themselves. On Febru- 
ary 23, 1922, the present association was or- 
ganized, joining under one head several local 
organizations. * * 

“On March ist a full-time secretary was 
employed. The first thing to be considered 
was a plan of organization and to determine 
the lines of activity the association should 
follow in order to be of greatest service to 
its members. Before definitely deciding on 
any one line, the situation was thoroughly 
discussed with the president and directors, 
and meetings were held to get the view- 
points of the members also. As the Cali- 
fornia Cattlemen’s Association and the Ne- 
vada Live Stock Association had both re- 
cently been through a period of reorgani- 
zation, conferences were held with the sec- 
retaries of these associations and their ex- 
perience and suggestions were of consid- 
erable value in determining the course of 
action. * * * 

“Some wool growers have felt that the 
association is not and cannot be of real 
service unless it co-operatively sells and 
markets the products produced by its mem- 
bers. If this idea was carried out it would 
naturally divide itself into the marketing 
of sheep and the marketing of wool. In the 
marketing of either of their products there 
are a few fundamentals of co-operative mar- 
keting which must be considered. 

1. The success of the raisin growers, 
the orange growers, or the almond grow- 
ers of California can be attributed to some 
extent to the fact that the product handled 
is local, not produced in every state in the 
Union and all over the world. 

2. Co-operative associations do not de- 
sire to supplant existing distributing agen- 
cies which are adequately performing the 
service of linking producer and consumer. 
If a new distributing agency failed to make 
proper retailing connections, the profits of 
one year’s crops might be entirely lost. 


(Continued on page 41.) 
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LETTER FROM A SHEPHERD TO 
HIS PAL 


On the Desert, 
December, 1922. 
Dear Ern: 


You're the darndest feller ever drew 
breath. That aint saying nothing per- 
sonal about you but just states what I 
think about that letter which you wrote 
me on soft paper with a pencil and then 
carried it around in your pocket till 
now it’s just about fifty-fifty guess 
work and interpretative reading to get 
at what you mean. You start out by 
writing about Xmas, and just when I 
got myself all spread out to tell you all 
you could send me without hurting my 
feelings none, interject a big 
comma and say you’ve got to go eat. 
And then, when you come back to your 
ink again you start writing about girls. 
You ramble like a locoed steer. And 
you write lots better before you eat 
than afterwards and the next time 
you write me I wish you'd finish before 
you go to dinner. I can’t dissertate to 
you about what you want to know con- 
cerning girls this time—that’s a sub- 
ject for millionaires and sheepherders 
allright—but then, Ern, even a million- 
aire don’t like for everybody to know 
he’s in that class, and a_ sheepherder 
ought to. keep aloft some too, don’t you 
reckon? Anyhow, I’ve got five or six 
longhared parties on the string which 
I’ll write you about later, but right 
now I want to tell you about the way 
I intend to celebrate my own Xmas. 


you 


It happened a few days ago, when 
I’d herded over towards the sinks of 
Sucker Creek, that I caught sight of 
a new homesteader’s layout and I 
mosied over that way to investigate. 
The first thing I knew a little boy 
comes toddling out to meet me. He 
was all patched up with his dad’s last 
year’s overalls and shoes that was 
wearing lots better after they was 
wored out than they did before. A 
bright-eyed kid he was, and he opened 
up right away on some conversation as 
exposed the hopes and ambitions that 
led his dad into a dicker with Uncle 
Sam for a homestead. By and by he 
takes me over into his shack and in- 
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troduces me to his maw. She and the 
kid was wrassling out the residence 
clause while dad was away working for 
wages, trying to keep the grocery bill 
even with the board. They hadn’t had 
much to look at, these two—mostly dis- 
tance and sagebrush—so they took 
kindly to me for a change, donated a 
couple of newspapers and told me what 
day of the week it was. It seemed 
kinda good to hear a woman’s voice 
again, and I reckon I enjoyed that more 
than what she told me about their 
hopes of sinking a well, of buying some 
cows, and of raising a crop. So far 
they’d raised nothing but hopes. It al- 
most looks like when Uncle Sam gives 
you a homestead nowadays he just 
hands you the arid legal description 
and figures on you inflating them with 
taxable happiness. But these two little 
veterans sure had the grit! They had 
a straw-fed team and it was five miles 
to water. 

When I was leaving, the kid follows 
me out a ways, whispering that he 
wants to ask me something important 
and private. When we was about shot- 
gun distance from the shack he pulls 
me down to his level and opens his pot 
of mystery by asking me‘ “Is there 
really and truly a Santa Claus?” 


I’ll never forget that kid’s whisper, 
Ern, nor ‘the telltale tremble I felt go 
through him when he asks me _ that 
question. I guess it was important all- 
right. Anyway, I let the herd drift 
back towards camp while I sat down 
and told him all I could remember right 
quick about Santa Claus, about his 
reindeer and how he slides down chim- 
neys and leaves toys for little boys as 
hangs up their stockings. That both- 
ered the kid a little on account they got 
nothing but a joint of stovepipe stick- 
ing through their shack—but I eased 
his mind on that point, too. And then 
I told him a yarn which it dates-back 
to a time I’d most forgot, when I 
pulled a wooden sheep around on a 
string. It’s about two angels, one 
white, the other black. The white one 
has a golden book where he puts down 
all the good deeds a little boy does, and 
the black one keeps track of the dis- 
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listen real close, you can hear 
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count. Along about bedtime, if you 


the 
scratching of their pens just outside 
your window—and that part of itis 
true, Ern ’cause I remember. 


I guess I saved Santa allright, and if 
so you’d happen to pump that kid for 
information you'd probably find that | 
got in some tolerably good work. But 
that ain’t only half of it: There’s a 
stray mutton in my herd for which the 
boss could find no owner. Does it give 
you a moral shock, and do you get what 
I mean when I predict that after this 
Xmas that owner, whosoever, ain’t go- 
ing to be able to find no mutton. And 
then, I sent part of a month’s paycheck 
into a mail order joint for a load of 
toys, come in care of the kid’s dad. If 
that parent is any good at acting Santa 
Claus, he’ll sure find a appreciative 
audience in his offspring when he gets 
to his shack on Christmas Eve. They 
asked me to stroll over, but that’d make 
too much of a crowd. Well, I got to 
close. Big Bill stayed all night with 
me last night—he’s hitching up now 
ready to hit the trail. Say, Ern, you'd 
ought to look around on 
range—maybe you could spot some- 
thing like I did. It’s lots of fun. Big 
Bill says Merry Xmas to you which | 
indorse and throw in a Happy New 
Year to boot. 

As ever 

Your Friend and Pal, 
Richard A. Wormwood. 


your own 





Southwestern Oregon 


Early fall rains have put the coun- 
try in good condition. The grass is 
unusually good for this time (Oct. 25) 
of the year. The sheep here are in small 
flocks on the farms. Therefore, there 
is no herding and very little feeding 
done in the winter. 

Ewes have been selling from $6 to 
$7 per head. Seventy-five per cent of 
the lambs have gone to market. Half 
of the ewe lambs were retained for 
breeders. We are partial to Shrop- 
shire and Rambouillet ewes and Shrop- 
shire rams. J. M. Cornutt. 

Riddle, Oregon. 
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weeeeee With the State Associations 





The Convention Plans of Oregon 
Growers 


The annual meeting of the Oregon 
Wool Growers Association will be 
held this year in Pendleton on Janu- 
ary 27, 28 and 29. By referring to 
the calendar you will note that the 
27th falls on Saturday and is the day 
following the close of the national 
meeting in Spokane. On this day we 
will expect to hold our program 
proper, which will include addresses 
by Mr. Hagenbarth, Dr. McClure, Mr. 
Marshall and other notables who will 
be returning from the national meet- 
ing. It is not our intention to make 
our convention a very strong program 
convention with the exception of this 
one day, for we believe that practical- 
ly all of our members will be in at- 
tendance at Spokane and will be pretty 
well filled up in addresses. On Sun- 
day and Monday our regular commit- 
tees will hold their meetings and make 
their reports and the Forest Advisory 
3oard will consider applications for 
1923 permits on the National Forests. 

It is my understanding in talking 
Mr. J. H. Kavanaugh, district 
forester, in charge of grazing, Port- 
land, Oregon, that all applicants for 
Reserve permits for 1923 will be re- 


with 


quired to make application in person. 
Should this be the case, we will have 
a good attendance. 
Mac Hoke, Secretary. 
Pendleton, Oregon. 





Texas to Work for State Truth in 
Fabric Bill 


The past year’s activities of the 
Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Association of 
Texas, speaking generally, have been 
devoted to assisting in securing tariff 
and truth-in-fabric legislation and pro- 
tecting its membership from the dep- 
redation of predatory animals of both 
the four and two-legged species. 

The association’s plans for the com- 


ing year have in mind the passage 
through the Texas State Legislature 
of a state truth-in-fabric bill. 


This 
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bill has been prepared and will be in- 
troduced in both Senate and House 
shortly after the convening of the State 
Legislature at Austin, Texas, this com- 
ing January. The bill will be intro- 
duced in the Senate by Senator R. M. 
Dudley of El Paso, and in the House 
by Representative W. K. Jones of Del 
Rio. 
At the first quarterly meeting of the 
Executive Committee of the associa- 
tion, held at Kerrville, Texas, October 
9-10th, this State Truth-in-Fabric Bill 
was unanimously endorsed, and Presi- 
dent Claude A. Broome of the asso- 
ciation, was instructed. to appoint a 
committee of three influential mem- 
bers of the association to go to Aus- 
tin in January to work for the pass- 
age of this bill. President Broome has 
not named this committee up to the 
time this was written. 

Additional state legislation which will 
be asked for will be the appropriation 
of $25,000 for two years, to cover a 
similar sum from the Federal govern- 
ment, to be administered under the 
direction of the Bureau of Biological 
Survey of the Department of Agricul- 
ture at Washington, for the destruc- 
tion of predatory animals in Texas. 

Plans are also under way to seek the 
abolishment of stamping meat pack- 
ages to indicate their contents. 

Under the chairmanship of Mr. B. 
M. Halbert, the Chevon Marketing 
and Publicity Committee, representing 
the Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Associa- 
tion of Texas, is seeking to have the 
word Chevon designating goat meat, 
come into general use on the same 
basis as the word mutton is now used. 
This prompted this committee to serve 
barbecued Chevon at the Texas State 
Fair at Dallas. Thousands ate this 
succulent meat during that period and 
expressed themselves as being highly 
pleased thereat. This gave much pub- 
licity to Chevon. Further plans are 
being worked out to bring Chevon to 
the general attention of the public. 
The dictionary makers have consented 
to insert the word in their next edi- 
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CONVENTION DATES 


Idaho Wool Growers Association, 
Boise, Idaho, January 22-23, 1923. 


Washington Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, Spokane, Washington, January 
22-23, 1923. 


National Wool Growers Association, 
Spokane, Washington, January 24-26, 
1923. 


Oregon Wool Growers Association, 
Pendleton, Oregon, January 27-29, 1923. 


American National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation, Los Angeles, California, Janu- 
ary 30-31, February 1, 1923. 

> 
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tions. The Department of Agriculture ~ 
at Washington has the matter under 
consideration of using Chevon to des- 
ignate goat meat on the same basis as 
mutton is. now being used. Altogether 
the outlook for the general use of 
Chevon is bright. 
J. T. Elliott, Secy. 
San Angelo, Tex. 





Past and Present Aims of Western 
Slope Wool Growers’ Association 


The Western Slope Wool Growers’ 
Association will meet in December at 
a date to be fixed later to take an 
inventory of its accomplishments this 
year and map out the work to be ac- 
complished during 1923. 

Our association draws its members 
from western Colorado and eastern 
Utah and is one of the old associations 
of the West. Few of its organizers 
are now alive and they are scattered 
throughout the grazing sections of the 
West. 

When this association was organized 
it meant something to belong to a 
sheep Conflicts with 
neighboring cattlemen were numerous 
and often serious. Finally this asso- 
ciation met with the neighboring cat- 
tle associations and drew lines with 
them, settling most of the trouble by 
so doing. But when it became nec- 
essary for sheepmen to trail from the 
summer range in Colorado to the win- 
ter range in Utah, trouble again broke 
out, culminating in the murder of one 


association. 
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sheep owner, Swanson, in his camp 
one night near Whitewater, Colorado. 
There was not the slightest cause for 
such wanton conduct and the Western 
Slope Wool Growers’ Association took 
the matter in hand. A reward of 
$10,000 was offered for the arrest and 
conviction of the perpetrators of this 
outrage. A company of sixty good 
nien-who knew how to shoot answered 
a challenge of the cattlemen of that 
district who defied them to attempt 
to trail sheep to and from Utah across 
that territory. This company was or- 
ganized and officered as a cavalry com- 
pany and protected the sheep going 
through that district. One night they 
“wandered near the scene of the mur- 
der of poor Swanson. They built a 
huge monument to his memory and 
on it posted the notice of the reward 
of $10,000 for the apprehension of the 
culprits. While a hostile company was 
organized to meet the “Wool Growers’ 
Army,” it did nothing but scout in the 
offing and a clash of arms was averted. 

But of late years we have turned 
our attention to an old and constant 
offender—the predatory wild animal. 
With the money raised by our asso- 
ciation including the assessment for 
the winter of 1922-23, we shall have 
used over $10,000 in co-operative work 
with the Biological Survey. This, with- 
out doubt, is the best money ever 
spent by any sheep organization any- 
where, and it pays greater and more 
immediate returns on the investment. 

When we meet we expect to take 
up the question of strongly co-oper- 
ating with this beneficent government 
agency as in times past. 

Our association is not inappreciative 
of the great accomplishments of Pres- 
ident Hagenbarth and Secretary Mar- 
shall at Washington as well as at 
home. Had they failed in their mis- 
sion to Washington, many of us would 
today be subsisting on a diet of pota- 
toes and clothed with little more than 
fig leaves. 

However, as a more direcr result of 
the tariff on wool, we are all paying 
our debts one hundred cents on the 
dollar and bringing back to this coun- 
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try the money so badly needed by the 
farmers to finance their operations. 
I should like to suggest to all wool 
growers and associations to get 
behind the national association and 
also support the Biological Survey in 
its work of eradicating the predatory 
wild animal. James G. Brown, Secy. 
Montrose, Colorado. 





Washington’s Work on Freight and 
Warehouse Problems 


The Washington Wool Growers’ 
Association is making great prepara- 
tions for the National, which holds its 
58th annual convention at Spokane. 
All of our members seem to be tak- 
ing a personal interest in wanting to 
do their share towards making the 
meeting successful. 

Sometime last winter the Washing- 
ton Wool Growers’ Association evok- 
ed the aid of the state department in 
the attempt to establish an equalized 
rate on wool shipped from interior 
points to Boston, where the present 
rate permits wool to go to Portland 
or Seattle by local freight and may 
then be rebilled to Boston as cheaply 
as it could be sent from the originat- 
ing point, direct to Boston. The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission held 
with us in this contention and have 
rendered a decision wherein the coast 
terminal points do not have an advan- 
tage over the interior points, in ship- 
ping to Boston. If this rate is estab- 
lished as a permanent rate; it will 
mean that the interior will build ware- 
houses for the purpose of assembling, 
grading, and storing wool in transit to 
Eastern consumers. The association 
proposes to take up the matter of de- 
termining the most advantageous point 
for its members to assemble their 
wool. Many things are to be consid- 
ered in determining this point. Prob- 
ably the two outstanding factors to 
consider first, are the importance of 
freight rates in assembling the wool 
and the method of financing after it is 
once assembled. 

This decision will no doubt mean 
that soon all the wool that is produced 
in the West will move to Boston and 
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Philadelphia and other Eastern points, 
by rail. It will further mean that 
methods of proper financing will have 
to be worked out by the various asso. 
ciations. This should be a very easy 
matter with government bonded ware- 
houses, as paper of this kind is sub- 
ject to rediscount at the Federal Re- 
serve Bank. 

The condition of fall range in this 
section of the country is probably bet- 
ter than it has been for many years, 
Many sheepmen haven’t fed a pound 
of hay and the sheep remain in good 
condition on the range without hay 
or grain as there is lots of green grass 
and no snow. Prospects are for a 
wonderful wool clip and the biggest 
lamb crop we have ever had. With 
lambs at $15.75 at Chicago today and 
wool at 40 cents with the prospect for 
20-cent Southern spring lambs, and a 
good profit for those who did feeding 
in the cornbelt, the sheepmen should 
rejoice. 

They are, of course, entitled to 
all of these goods things and it will 
take about two season’s of this kind 
to put them back where they were 
three years ago. 


Prosser, Wn. J. F. Sears, Secy. 
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Most Idaho sheepmen have bought 
their winter supply of alfalfa at prices 
ranging from $6 to $8 per ton, of 512 
feet. This year’s hay is of high quality 
and is well put up. We _ will come 
nearer getting a ton this year than for 
many years. I have a neighbor who, 
through the years of “speculative 
farming,” has stuck to alfalfa and he 
seems to be better off than those who 
have followed every new craze. 

There is still considerable hay to sell, 
but by spring it will be well cleaned 
up and the balance will 
money. 

The range is in good condition and 
lots of sheep are still out. 

We are having fine weather, with 
sheep in better than average condition. 

S. W. McClure. 


bring more 


Bliss, Idaho. 
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What Becomes Of Your Wool? ** 


By PERCIVAL MOTT 








The Wool Sorting Room at the Mill. 


sorts. 
it desires to use. 
formity of the fleece. 


per cent of the weight of the fleece. 
—Reproduced by arrangement with the American Woolen Company. 


As the ranchman watches his sheep 


through the growing season, and later 
as he inspects the shearing, he should 
keep in mind the future handling of 
the wool and understand what the 
wool merchant expects and what the 
woolen and worsted manufacturers re- 
quire. To form sound judgments the 
grower should know something of the 
different steps the fleece will go 
through in the process of trade and 
manufacture, in spite of the fact that all 
this takes place far from his ranch and 
long after the check for his “clip” has 
been cashed. 

The only knowledge most ranchers 
possess is gained through the occa- 
sional visit of a wool buyer, either buy- 
ing on his own account or for a firm 
of wool commission merchants in St. 
Louis, Philadelphia or Boston, these 
being the large wool markets of the 
country. These buyers make a tour 
through the wool growing sections 
once or twice a year. By means of 
long practice “they can estimate very 
accurately the market value of a par- 
ticular lot of wool, and they can do this 
either while the wool is still on the 
sheep or after it is clipped. 


For the general reader it may also 
be explained that breeding, food and 
climate show unmistakably in the qual- 
ity of a fleece. A sire, a 
drought, a period of careless or poor 
feeding, a scrubby range, all manifest 
themselves in ways that lower the 
grade of the wool. These are only 
some of the factors that the buyer must 
have in mind, but they are sufficient 
to show the layman that it is no job 
for the amateur. Different parts of this 
country and different parts of the 
world produce wools of widely varying 


run-out 


character. A wool grown in Utah is 
entirely different from that 
from Illinois or from Australia. 

These wool buyers and brokers are 
able to judge so accurately such a var- 
iable commodity because they have 
specialized at the great wool markets 
of the country, where they have an op- 
portunity of seeing and feeling hun- 
dreds of different clips. By a 
method of comparison, one lot with 
another, and of one season’s clip with 
that of another year, they gain a very 
remarkable knowledge. 


coming 


The practical ranchman does not ex- 
pect or need any such specialized in- 


estions That Mean Better Prices— 


A Mill Man's Point of View. 


Here each fleece is spread out and divided into its various 
From a line of graded wool, the mill may obtain from 40 to 70 per cent of the main sort which 
The amount that is finer or coarser than the main sort is determined by the uni- 

Stained wool, string, short pieces and other off sorts make up from five to ten 


formation, ‘but if he bears in mind 
some of the following points: he can 
build up the quality of his product, and 
the wool from his ranch will be sought . 
after at the best prices. 

In the first place, remember that 
every square inch of fleece, sooner or 
later, comes under the expert touch and 
keen scrutiny of the wool sorters. Their 
trained fingers will detect embedded in 
the wool such foreign matter as burrs, 
straw, bramble twigs, and- taglocks. 
Such trash, together with the sand 
and natural wool grease, must be got 
rid of in the scouring and later pro- 
cesses, and all help to run up the loss 
figure called the “shrink.” The greater 
the shrink the less the manufacturer 
can afford to pay for that lot of wool, 
other factors being equal. For illus- 
tration, let us suppose some wool is 
bought by a worsted mill for forty 
cents per pound, and that after sort- 
ing and scouring this wool it loses one- 
half its original weight. This means 
a “shrink” of 50 per cent. The cost of 
the scoured wool to the manufacturer 
would be 80 cents per pound plus the 
cost of handling and scouring. If he 
can pick up some wool at the same 
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Graded Wools in the Warehouse Ready for Sale to the Manufacturers. 


price that will only shrink forty-five 
pounds in every one hundred, he will 
be eager to get it, as his finished cost 
per pound will be much better. 

It is, therefore, a penny-wise-pound 
foolish policy for the ranchman_ to 
increase the weight of his wool by in- 
cluding all the twine, sand, and trash 
possible. The customer may get fooled 
once, but seldom will he come back. 
The only legitimate way to get weight 
is by good care of the sheep through 
This will re- 
sult in long, silky, finely serrated fibres, 
heavy with wool grease, but high in 
quality. The mill man will face with 
comparative indifference a 
shrink with such a lot of wool, because 
he knows that it will yield so high per- 
centage of Al fibre for spinning the 
finest and most profitable yarns as to 
more than offset the shrink. This ques- 
tion is introduced here because the 
writer in_ practical experience in a wool 
sorting room, has seen much to make 
him wonder if the growers have any 
idea of how carefully their wool is gone 
over and how surely all careiess prac- 
tices are shown up eventually. Also, it 
is right to explain the difference be- 
tween wool grading and wool sorting. 


the whole growing time. 


loss in 


Grading consists of classifying entire 
fleeces into the standard market grades, 
such as “Half-blood,” “Three-eighths,”’ 
and “Quarter-bloods.” It is usually 
done in the dealer’s warehouse before 
the wool is offered to mill buyers. Only 





the finer and more uniform clips are 
sold in “original bags,” and then only 
to mills having uses for such a variety 
of grades or sorts as will be obtained 
when the wool is worked over before 
scouring. The grader leaves the fleeces 
intact except in cases, which are too 
common, where suspicion is aroused by 
the abnormal “heft” of a fleece as it 
comes on the table, when he frequently 
draws from the inside a mass of tags or 
dung-locks worked off by some short- 
sighted grower to fool the buyer. A 
good buyer is not fooled twice by the 
Same grower. 

When wool is to be graded, the pro- 
cedure is as follows: A grading board 
measuring four feet by seven is set up 
like a table between two men who are 
to do the grading. Three helpers are 
employed to truck the wool, open the 
bags and place the fleeces on the grad- 
ing board within reach of the graders. 
The latter feel each fleece, judge what 
grade it is, and throw it to the right 
pile. From time to time, as the piles 
grow, the outside walls are faced up, 
and with a little care a pile of wool 
may be stacked to the ceiling of the 
warehouse with no risk of bulging 
sides. The visitor to a great warehouse 
will see orderly stacks of piled and 
graded wool, each separated from its 
neighbor by alley ways and each tick- 
eted with its lot number, grade, etc. 
A customer can inspect the wool as it 
stands or he may buy from samples 
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that his broker offers. Good judgment 
and honesty are required in taking 
samples from a shipment of wool, 
Thousands of dollars are involved by, 
judgment made from the inspection of 
some sample. 


Most manufacturers have a standard 
type that they have worked out for 
their mill, and have found that a par. 
ticular wool meets their requirements, 
while other types are quite unsuited, 
When these buyers are considering the 
purchase of wool they may have half 
a dozen different lots offered them, any 
one of which meets with their spinning 
requirements. In such a case they will 
take the lot that will have the smallest 
shrink (the supposition is that qual- 
ity and price are alike). They will give 
preference to wool tied with paper 
twine because this twine is smooth and 
can be more quickly removed at sort- 
ing. Moreover, if a small length of this 
paper twine goes through the scouring 
by error it dissolves and is eliminated. 
Twines made from jute, hemp and sisal 
all catch in the wool, making it hard 
to draw them out of the fleece when 
the sorters “ 
twine is particularly troublesome be- 
cause small bits of sisal fibre break up 
in the wool and do not take the dyes. 


string their wool.” Sisal 


Another and even greater curse, no- 
ticeable in certain-wools, is that of 
paint. Heavy lead-oil paint is used 
by some ranchers to mark their brand 
on their sheep for the purpose of pro- 
tection from theft and loss. Such hard- 
ened paint is not affected by the scour- 
ing and carding which the wool will 
receive. In consequence, all wool with 
paint must be gone over by hand and 
the paint clipped off with shears. This 
takes a lot of time and damages a great 
many fibres. The most valuable wool in 
a fleece comes from near the _fore- 
shoulders, and this happens to be the 
favorite position for the ranchman to 
place his mark. When the 
sheared, the painted brands break up 
as the wool is handled and by the time 
the fleece comes to the sorters at the 
mill it looks as if some one had thrown 
a pot of thick paint at each sheep as it 
ran by. The wool breaks up ifto little 
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International 


Grand Champion Wether. 


A pure-bred Southdown 


exhibited by Col. R. E. McEwen, London, Ontario 































Champion Rambouillet Ram at the 
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Exhibited by 


International 
King Bros. Co., Laramie, Wyo. 





First and Second Prize 
Yearling Hampshire 
Rams at the Interna- 
tional. Exhibited by 
Thousand Springs Farm, 
Wendell, Idaho. The 
ram held by Mrs. Miller 
was also champion. 


























Champion Hampshire Ewe at the 


International. 
Thousand Springs Farm 





Exhibited by 











Exhibited by 


Champion Rambouillet Ewe at Portland. 
University of Idaho 
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The International Sheep Show 


Feelings of enthusiasm and confid- 
ence prevailed in all departments of 
the twenty-third annual event that has 
come to world-wide fame under -the 
name of International Live Stock Ex- 
position. Chicago is the world’s great- 
est live-stock centre and the Interna- 
tional is the culmination of each year’s 
activities among the feeders and 
breeders of horses and the meat pro- 
ducing breeds of live stock. 

The country’s choicest specimens of 
finished cattle, sheep and hogs assem- 
ble here for the acid test of open com- 
petition for individuals in breed and 
inter-breed classes and for district, 
breed, and sweepstakes awards for the 
carlot entries. 

Marked progress has been recorded 
each year for each breed by this inter- 
national court of final judgment and 
the exhibits of 1922 set a new high 
record of achievement by American, 
Canadian and British breeders whose 
productions held the stage. 

The Wool Grower must necessarily 
limit its report of this great event to 
the sheep classes and to such of those 
as are of greatest interest to range 
men and breeders of Western states. 
The single and carlot champions in 
the fat classes appear among the illus- 
trations in this issue. The photos and 
the legends tell the story. Four hun- 
dred and sixty single yearlings and 
lambs were entered in the fat wether 
classes by breeders and agricultural 
colleges. The University of California’s 
exhibit was the heaviest winner in these 
classes, though in the final reward the 
grand championship honor went to 
Robert McEwen of London, Ontario, 
Canada, on his pure-bred yearling 
Southdown wether. The same exhibi- 
tor came to the top of the carlot com- 
petition with fifty head of the same 
breed of wonderful conformation, qual- 
ity and finish done up in packages of 
87 pounds and later showing a dressed 
yield of 53 per cent. They sold on 
foot at 31 cents per pound. 


Hampshires and Rambouillet fur- 
nished exciting and highly educational 
competition. In all the breeding classes 


the k@enest interest was manifested 
by large numbers of breeders from 
all sections, of whom many had never 
lost confidence while others—the. in- 
and-outers, the fair weather friends— 
are the most vociferously enthusiastic 
under present improving prospects: 


Rambouillets 
Exhibitors: 


King Bros. Co., Laramie, Wyo. 
Bullard Bros., Woodland, California. 
Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 
Michigan Agricultural College, East Lan- 

sing, Mich. 
Ellis Bros., Mexico, Mo. 

University of Illinois, Urbana, Il. 
’ Judge: John E. Webb, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Awards: 

Ram, 2 years or over: 

1. King Bros. 

2. Bullard Bros. 

3. Iowa State College. 

4. Michgan Agricultural College. 
Ram, 1 yar and under 2: 

1. King Bros. Co. 

2. Bullard Bros. 

3. King Bros. Co. 

4. Robt. Taylor 

5 Michigan Agricultural College. 
Ram Lambs: 

1. King Bros. Co. 

2. Bullard Bros. 

3. Bullard Bros. 

4. University of Illinos. 
Yearling Ewe: 

Michigan Agricultural College. 

King Bros. 

University of Illino‘s. 

Elis Bros. 

Bullard Bros. 

Lamb: 

King Bros. 

Bullard Bros. 

King Bros. 

Bullard Bros. 

. University of Illinois. 
Champion Ram, King Bros. 
Champion Ewe, Michigan Agricultural 

Colege. 
Flock: 
1. King Bros. 
2. Bullard Bros. 
3. Michigan Agricultural Colleeg. 
4. Iowa Stat College. 
Three Ram Lambs: 
1. Bullard Bros. 
2. King Bros. Co. 
3. University of Illinois. 
4. Michigan Agricultural College. 
5. Iowa State College. 
Three Ewe Lambs: 
1. King Bros. 
2. Bullard Bros. 
3. University of Illinois. 
4. Michigan Agricultural College. 
5. Iowa State College. 
As the awards show the ram show- 


ing was large made by the exhibitors 
from Wyoming and California. 
King flock has been the premier win- 
ning flock at this show for several 
yéars, but this year marked the first 
appearance of the entries of Bullard 
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Bros. The quality and merit of their 
entries was higher than the awards 
might indicate. As usual there was 
sharp differentiation between Eastern 
and Western opinion of type and with 
the judge leaning largely to the old- 
fashioned style as bred in the Easterp 
states, complete consistency and satis- 
faction was not to be expected. The 
King Bros. champion ram is illustrated 
on another page. 


Hampshires 
Exhibitors: 
B. F. Harris Farms, Seymour, Ill. 
Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 
Robt. Taylor, Ovina, Nebr. 

. A. R. Hamilton, Johnstown, Pa. 
Woodrow Farms, Broad Ax, Pa. 
Thousand Springs Farm (Mrs. 

Miller), Wendell, Idaho. 

Judge: W. F. Renk, Sun Prairie, Wis. 

Yearling Ram: 

Thousand Springs, Farm. 
Thousand Springs Farm. 
Robt. Taylor. 

Robt. Taylor. 

B F. Harris Farm 
Lamb: 

Thousand Springs; Farm. 
Thousand Springs Farm. 
Thousand Springs Farm. 
A. R. Hamiélton. 

A R. Hamilton 

rling Ewe: 

Thousand Springs, Farm. 

A. R. Hamilton. 

A. R. Hamilton 

A. R. Hamilton 

A. R. Hamilton. 

e Lamb: 

Thousand Springs Farm. 

A. R. Hamilton. 
3. A. R. Hamilton. 
5. A. R. Hamilton 

Champion Ram: Thousand Springs Farm 
won yarling 

Champion Ewe: Thousand Springs Farm 
won yearling. 

Flock: 

1. Thousand Springs Farm. 

2. A. R.. Hamilton. 

3. Thousand Springs Farm. 

4. Robt. Taylor. 

5. B. F. Harris Farms 

Three Ram Lambs: 

1. Thousand Springs Farm. 

2. A. R. Hamilton. 

3. Robt. Taylor. 

4. A. R. Hamilton. 

Three Ewe Lambs: 

1. A. R. Hamilton. 

2. Thousand Springs Farm. 

3. Robt. Taylor. 

4. B. F. Harris 


The Morrison cup offered by Col. 
J. A. Morrison of England for the 
best flock was won for the second 
time in session by Mrs. Miller and be- 
comes her permanent property. Upon 
the making of this award Mrs. Miller 
announced that for future competition 
she would offer the Thousand Springs 
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\Farm cup to be awarded each year at 


the International for the best five ram. 


lambs bred and owned by the exhibitor. 
IThe Jervoise Trophy offered by Mrs. 
\Jervoise of England for the best pen 
of three yearling ewes was captured 
by the Hamilton flock. The new 
Stephens challenge cup offered by L. 
Edmonds, Cholderton, Salisbury, En- 
gland, was awarded to Mrs. Miller for 
\the best registered Hampshire flock, 
consisting of one two-year-old ram, 
one ram lamb, and 
three yearling ewes and three ewe 





lambs. The winnings of the Thousand 
Springs Farm were particularly grati- 
fying to Intermountain sheep breed- 
ers and particularly significant as in- 
dicating a source of much needed high 
class stud rams for the continuing im- 
of Western Hampshire 
Hampshires have been kept 
years at the Thousand 
Springs Farms, but an advance was 
made, in 1921 by the purchase of a 
flock imported by Robt. Blastock 
which was principal winnner at last 
year’s International. The winning 
lambs shown by Mrs. Miller, however, 
were produced from ewes previously 
owned in the flock and sired by a 
ram bred by Mr. H. L. Finch of Soda 
Springs, Idaho. 

Corriedale exhibits were ranked,— 
first, King Bros. Co.; second, Corrie- 
dale Sheep Co., Hollister, Calif; third, 


provement 
flocks. 


for some 


| University of Illinois. 


The Corriedale Sheep Company was 
also awarded several premium in the 
Southdown and Border Leicester 
classes. 





SHEEP CLASSES AT PORTLAND 
SHOW 


b 


strong 





Unusually and interesting 
sheep classes were presented at the 
Twelfth Annual Pacific International 
Live Stock Exposition at Portland, 
November 4-11. Breeders in the North- 
Western states have been making 
unusual progress and a total of 25 
highly bred and well-fitted flocks were 
on exhibition. The awards, part of 


which are listed below, were made by 


' Prof. W. C. Coffey and C. L. Hawley 
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of Portland, Oregon, the latter judg- 
ing the long-wool classes. The sheep 
shown was under the superintendence 
of Prof. O. M. Nelson of the Oregon 
Agricultural College. 


RAMBOUILLETS 


Exhibitors—University of Idaho, Mos- 
cow. Bullard Bros., Woodland, Cal. Ed. 
Schoel, Albany, Ore. J. M. Moran, Star- 
buck, Wash. 


Rams, 2 years old or over: 

1st. Bullard Bros.—Monarch R. 5078— 
98869. 

2nd. Bullard Bros.—E. A. Bullard 295R 
—84461. 

3rd. J. M. Moran—Quealy 871—129500. 

4th. University of Idaho. — Butterfield 
R 5865—106024. 

5th. J. M. Moran—Butterfield 2661— 

6th. J. M. Moran—J. M. Moran, 1818— 
136962. 


Yearling Ram: 


1st. University of Idaho—uv. of-I. 1380— 
135860. 

2nd. Bullard Bros.—F. N. Bullard 1279 R. 

3rd. Bullard Bros.—F. M. Bullard 537 R. 

4th. J. M. Moran—J. M. Moran, 1761— 
132079. 

5th. University of Idaho—t. of I. 1420. 


Ram Lamb: 
1st. University of Idaho—vU. of I. 31. 
2nd. Bullard Bros.—E. A. Bullard, 1758R. 
3rd. Bullard Bros.—E. A. Bullard, 1691R. 
4th. University of Idaho—u. of I. 34. 
5th. J. M. Moran—J. M. Moran—2021. 
6th. J. M. Moran—J. M. Moran—1882. 
Ewe, 2 years old or over: 
1st. University of Idaho—Butterfield L. 
S. Co. R7849—123832. 
2nd. U. S. Exp. Station, Moscow, 
Daughter of Monarch 98869. 
3rd. Bullard Bros..—E. A. Bullard, 819 R. 
4th. J. M. Moran—J. M. Moran, 1674— 
132037. 


Ida. 


5th. Bullard Bros.—E. A. Bullard, 669 R. 
6th. J. M. Moran—J. M. Moran, 1511— 
116110. 


Yearling Ewe: 


1st. U. of Idaho—U. of I. 1510, 125— 
135868. 

2nd. Bullard Bros.—E. A. Bullard, 
1209 R. 

3rd. Bullard Bros—E. A. Bullard, 
1417 R. 

4th. J. M. Moran—J. M. Moran, 1801— 
138618, 

5th. U. of I—U. of I. 1445—136368. 

6th. J. M. Moran—J. M. Moran, 1779— 
138609. 


Ewe Lamb: 


ist. Bullard Bros.—E. A. Bullard, 1809 R. 

2nd. J. M. Moran—J. M. Moran, 1933. 

8rd. J. M. Moran—J. M. Moran, 1949. 

4th. Bullard Bros.—tk. A. Bullard, 
1746 R. 

5th. U. of I.—U. of I. 44. 

6th. U. of I—U. of I. 48. 
Flock: 

1st. University of Idaho; 2nd and 3rd, 
Bullard Bros.; 4th and 5th, J. M. Moran; 
6th, School. 


Flock, bred by Exhibitor: 
ist and 2nd, Bullard Bros.; 3rd and 4th, 
J. M. More... 
Pen of 4 lambs either sex, bred by Exibitor: 
1st, Bullard Bros.; 2nd, University of 
Idaho; 3rd and 4th, J. M. Moran. 
Get of Sire: 
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1st, Bullard Bros.; 2nd and 4th, Moran; 
3rd, University of Idaho. 

Champion ram, Bullard Bros.; 
ewe, University of Idaho. 


HAMPSHIRES 


Exhibitors: Ore. Agricultural 
Animal Husb., Corvallis, Ore. 
Foothills Farm, Inc., Carlton, Ore. 
Thousand Springs Farm, Wendell, Idaho. 
J. G. S. Hubbard & Sons, Monroe, Ore. 
University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho. 
Rowland Newman, Thorpe, Wash. 
Ram, 2 years old or over: 
1lst. J. G. S. Hubbard & Sons,—H. & S. 
355—35720. 
2nd. J. G. S. Hubbard & Sons—H. & S. 
350—35718. 


Champion 


College, 


3rd. Foothills Farm—Ayer 217—33210. 
4th. Thousand Springs Farm—Blastock 
501—39871. 


5th. Foothills Farm, Inc.—Ayer 36922. 
Yearling Ram: 


lst. Thousand Springs Farm—Blastock 
39869. 

2nd. Thousand Springs Farm—Commo- 
dore 39. 

8rd. Foothills Farm—F. F. 43—39701. 

4th. Foothills Farm—F. F. 41—39699. 

5th. U. of Idaho—uU. of Ida. 1376—39776. 

6th. J. G. S. Hubbard & Sons—H. & S. 


563 A—39378. 
Ram Lamb: 


ist. Thousand Springs Farm—Shire 
41944, 

2nd. Thousand Springs Farm—Buster 
41916. 

8rd. Foothills Farm, Inc—F. F. 190— 
42807. 


4th. Rowland Newman. 

5th—J. G. S. Hubbard—H. & S. 664 ie 
41647. 

6th. Rowland Newman. 


Ewe, 2 years old or over: 


ist. Thousand Springs Farm—Blastock 
517—84215. 

2nd. Foothills Farm, Inc.—Flower 1085 
—82550. 

3rd. Thousand Springs Farm—Un- 


named 84224. 
4th. J. G. S. Hubbard & Sons—H. & S. 
76487. 
5th. 
76516. 


J. G. S. Hubbard & Sons—361 A— 





A REVIEW OF THE YEAR IN 
IDAHO 


The old world jogs along. Spring 
follows winter, sometimes many of us 
think a long way behind, and summer 
and fallin their turn pass into the days 
that are gone. Wool growers have 
their flocks shaped up for another year 
and can look back with some satisfac- 
tion at the year which is going, at 
least so far as prices are concerned. 
Climatically, the year was nothing to 
brag about in many sections. “Winter 
stayed with us late and one storm 
followed another across our ranges 
during the lambing and shearing sea- 
son. 


Boise, Idaho. Hugh Sproat. 
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6th. Foothills Farm—Ayer 157—60337. 
Yearling Ewe: 

1st. Thousand Springs farm—Blastock 
509—84219. 

2nd. Thousand Springs Farm—Blastock 
504—84220. 

3rd. J. G. S. Hubbard & Sons, H. & S. 
595—83562. 

4th. Foothills Farm, 
86621. 

5th. U. of I—U. of I. 1424—84071. 

6th. J. G. S. Hubbard & Sons—H. & S. 
556—-83534. 


Ewe Lambs: 


Ine—F. F. 54— 


1st. Foothills Farm, Inc—F. F. 146— 
91409. 

2nd. Foothills Farm, Inc—F. F. 145— 
91410. 

3rd. Thousand Springs Farm—T. S. 47— 
90600. 

4th. Thousand Springs Farm—T. S. 150 
—90599. 


5th. J. G. S. Hubbard & Sons, H. & S. 
685—90571. 

6th. U. of I—U. of I. 6—90423. 
Flock: 

1st and 2nd, Thousand Springs Farm; 
3rd, Foothills Farm; 4th, J. G. S. Hubbard & 
Sons; 5th, U. of I.; 6th, J. G. S. Hubbard & 
Sons. 
Flock, bred by Exhibitor: 

1st and 3rd, J. G. S. Hubbard & Sons; 
2nd, Foothills Farm, Inc. 
Pen 4, lambs bred by Exhibitor: 

1st and 4th, Foothills Farm; 2nd, Thou- 
sand Springs Farm; 3rd, J. G. S. Hubbard 
& Sons; 5th, Thousand Springs Farm; 6th, 
U. of Idaho. 
Get of Sire: 

1st and 4th, J. G. S. Hubbard &Sons; 
2nd, Foothills Farms, Inc.; 3rd and_ 5th, 
Thousand Springs Farm; 6th, U. of I. 
Champion Ram: 

Thousand Springs Farm. 
Champion Ewe: 

Thousand Springs Farm. 


SOUTHDOWNS 
In Southdowns Hubbard had the cham- 


pion ram and Corriedale Sheep Co. the 
champion ewe. 
SHROPSHIRES 
Shropshires were shown by: 
Oregon Agricultural College, Corvallis, 


Oregon. 

Archie C. Stewart, Lethbridge, Alta, Can- 
ada. 

Floyd T. Fox, Silverton, Ore. 

G. H. and J. J. Thompson, R. F. D., Mac- 
leay, Ore. 

F. A. Doerfler, Silverton, Ore. 

W. I. Cooper, R. F. D. No. 
Wash. 

W. W. Miller, R. F. D. No. 1, Scio, Ore. 

Coriedale Sheep Co., Hollister, Calif. 

Vaughn & Downing, Stayton, Ore. 

The ram championship went to W. W. 
Miller, Scio, Ore., and that for ewes to the 
Oregon Agricultural College. In the class 
for pen of 4 lambs bred by exhibitor, the Cor- 
riedale Sheep Co., Hollister, Calif., was first; 
Fox, Silverton, Ore., second; Thompson, Mc- 
Leay, Ore., third, and Miller, fourth. 

With three Romney flocks competing 
first and championships went to Wm. Rid- 
dell, Jr. The same exhibitor had the cham- 
pion Cotswold and Lincoln rams. The Cots- 


1, Camas, 


THE 


wold ewe championship went to D. J. Kirby 
of Oregon and the Lincoln female champion- 
ship to Clow Bros., of Oregon. 

In the fat classes, J. M. Moran was the 
only exhibitor of Rambouillet wethers. 
Southdown, Shropshire and the grand cham- 
pionships went to the University of Idaho. 
Washington State College had the champion 
Hampshire, first in grade lambs and pen of 
lambs. The Oregon Agricultural College 
won in Oxfords and yearling grade wethers. 


NEXT YEAR’S LAMBS 





I have recently read some _predic- 
tions of a large lamb crop next year, 
but a fellow must have a lot of courage 


to make such a__ long-distance 
prediction. ©The truth is that 
nothing can happen in the 
Northwest at least, that will result 


in any more lambs than we had in 1921. 
To begin with, there are fewer ewes in 
the country than there were a year ago. 
Not enough yearlings were bred this 
fall to account for the normal loss in 
old sheep, and certainly a few aged 
ewes must have gone to market. Then 
those that remain are at least one year 
older, which condition is a pretty seri- 
ous matter with some whom I know 
personally. 

It seems to me that sheepmen need 
not worry about next year’s lambs. 

S. W. McClure. 
Bliss, Idaho. 





MONTANA SHEEP CONDITIONS 
AND PROSPECTS 


That there will not be any more 
sheep in the state of Montana on the 
first of January than one year ago 
is the consensus of opinion of the 
sheepmen here in spite of the fact that 
up to the middle of November about 
50 per cent of the ewe lambs were 
being saved for breeding purposes. It 
has been estimated that as high as 
75 per cent of the ewes have full 
mouths. Due to that fact, most of 
the sheepmen have been saving as 
many suitable ewe lambs this. fall as 
they could. 

As stated above, about 50 per 
cent of them have been kept, which 
means that from 225,000 to 250,000 can 
be used to replace the aged ewes that 
went to market this fall. Then, there 
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were some fairly heavy losses ag Dece 
spring on account of the Shortage oj 
feed at the end of the long winter| 
and this, combined with the shor 
lamb crop and the number of ewe; TE 
shipped out, makes it seem quite prob. 
able that there will be no increase in) Th 
numbers of sheep at the close of the| Mon 
year. They 
Should the prices at the river mar-| their 
kets go much higher, it is also very\ how 
probable that many of the ewe lambs woo! 
now being held will be sold; for sheep-|_ M 
men are anxious to clean up old debts} shee 
and to get squared financially, even pass 
if it does mean running a smaller out-| drov 
fit. Forced liquidation has stopped inj scho 
most parts of the state, but still con-| TI 
tinues in some districts. However! tion 
most of the young ewes and lambs und 
that are being sold under pressure are, Hus 
staying within the state’s boundaries} agri 
so that enforced liquidation will have! the 


little effect on the total numbers. 

The sheep are going into the winter 
in most places in good condition and 
with plenty of grass on the ranges. In 
a few places the grasshoppers took the 
range and also the hay. 
tions, rather higher wintering costs 
may be expected and probably some 
loss, should the winter be a severe one. 
As a considerable amount of alfalta | 
was, Killed ut last winter the hay| 
crop is not any too large, nor its qual- | 
ity any too good. However, if the| 
sheep can stay out on the range for aj 
good length of time during the early | 
part of the winter, the hay situation| 
will cause little worry. 











In those sec- 








Prospects are bright for next 
year, for there seems to be no chance 
that wool will be lower, and feeders 
admit that they expect to pay from nine 
to ten cents a pound for lambs next 
fall. If the winter is not too severe 
and we get a reasonably lamb 
crop in the spring, the wool growers 
of Montana should be in line to recoup 
some of their heavy losses of recent 
years. R. B. Millin. 
Bozeman, Montana. 
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TEACHING WOOL IN MONTANA 


The owners of one million sheep in 
Montana have been 
They propose to know more about 
their own clips, how to improve them, 
how to value and sell them, and about 
wools and wool markets generally. 

Most of these students of wool were 


studying wool. 


sheep owners who have reached or 
passed middle age and some of them 
drove sixty-five miles for one day of 
school. 

The instruction and the demonstra- 
tions in grading of wool were given 
under the joint auspices of the Animal 
Husbandry branch of the Montana 
agricultural extension department and 
the Montana Wool Growers Associa- 
tion. Mr. C. J. Fawcett, director of 
wool marketing in the American Fed- 
eral Farm Bureau Federation conduct- 
ed the grading demonstrations and lec- 
tured and answered questions pertain- 
ing to the course of wools from the 
time of shearing until they become 
cloth. Range methods of breeding 
and feeding and the handling of wool 
at shearing time were discussed by 
R. B. Millin, representing the exten- 
sion service. 

That there was need of this under- 
taking and that it was effective, is 
shown by the statement made by a 
wool grower at the close of one of the 
meetings. “I have been running sheep 
on these ranges for twenty-two years 
and selling the wool, but I have learn- 
ed more about wool in this one after- 
noon than in all of those twenty-two 
years.” 

Nineteen one day meetings were 
held. Sacks of homé grown ungraded 
wools were provided at each meeting 
and these were graded out into regular 
market grades and explanations made 
and questions answered as the work 
proceeded. At many meeting places 
breeding rams and ewes were on hand 
and utilized in studying of fleeces as 
they appear on the sheep. This also 
gave opportunity for demonstration 
and forcible explanation of the con- 
formation, appearance, and _ other 


THE 


The Wool Sack 


points that go to make up the ideal 
sheep for economical production of 
wool and of lambs under Montana 
range conditions. 

Several sheep owners made arrange- 
ments for ranch visits from Mr. Millin 
to secure his aid in classing of ewes 
and selection of rams to produce the 
best type and quality of ewe lambs to 
go into the breeding bands. 

The wool discussions were chiefly 
centered around the points to be con- 
sidered in putting the market price 
upon a clip, namely—the class as de- 
termined by length, the grade as de- 
termined by fineness, the shrinkage, 
the character and soundness, and the 
reading and interpretation of market 
reports. These market reports as a 


rule are quoted upon the scoured basis. ° 


The Boston wool market has devel- 
oped quieter tone during the past 
month, and the general opinion seems 
to be that this dullness is likely to last 
until after the turn of the year. Vari- 
ous factors have contributed to bring 
about the present condition of ihe mar- 
ket. That. stocks of domestic wool, 
especially choice Territory sorts, have 
become greatly depleted, would natur- 
ally tend to restrict trading. This 
would be especially noticeable on ac- 
count of the shortage in foreign wools 
all through the summer, 
even now has not been wholly recti- 
fied, 

Another factor of importance has 
been the disposition of manufacturers 
to retire from the market for the time 
being, and to hold off from buying un- 
til something new develops in the sit- 
uation. This is the between-seasons in 
the goods Manufacturers 
have done very well with the light- 
weight season. Though starting late, 
and taking a long time to get under- 
way, at last buyers took certain lines 
freely. On the whole the season was 
fairly successful. The covering of the 
needs of the mills extended the buying 


and which 


market. 
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To apply them to his own wool the 
grower must first know within close 
range what his clip will shrink in the 
scouring process. This percentage fig- 
ure of shrink, deducted from one hun- 
dred, gives the yield, or actual amount 
of clean wool in each pound in the 
greasy This weight of 
yield of clean wool, multiplied by the 
market quotations for the same grade 
gives the grease value per pound at 
the market. 


condition. 


The Montana extension service and 
the Wool .Growers Association have 
rendered a great service which has 
been late in coming but which, it is 
hoped, will be continued and extended 
both in field meetings and in instruc- 
tion and experiments at the agricul- 
tural college. 





season for wool to an unusual degree, 
and helped to clear dealers’ lofts of 
their season’s purchases of both Terri- 
tories and fleeces. 

The textile industry is now look- 
ing forward to the coming heavy- 
weight season, with a great deal of in- 
terest. Wool men would particularly 
like to be informed as to the extent to 
which forward purchases of wools for 
the heavy-weight season have been 
made. It is understood that something 
has been done in that direction, per- 
haps much. In some cases, it is said 
that the mills have sufficient wool on 
hand to cover their needs for six 
As a matter of fact, 
this would have been considered no 
more than a normal supply before the 
war, and wool men say that instead of 
being discouraged thereby they regard 
the possession of such stocks as indi- 
cative of a return to sound and healthy 
conditions. 


months to come. 


The present outlook favors the belief 
that the textile industry is to have a 
successful heavy-weight season. Goods 
buyers are very strenuous in declaring 
that prices shall not be advanced. They 
say that the market has been going 
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along successfully on the present level 
of prices, and they deprecate anything 
that will tend to disturb this favorable 
condition. Manufacturers as a_ rule 
take the same position. They also de- 
precate the recent tendency oj the mar- 
ket to swing strongly upwards, as they 
fear that it will interfere with the or- 
derly development of the 
goods trade. 

A somewhat different position is be- 
ing taken by the wool trade. Though 
some of the conservative members of 
the trade are trying to hold back, the 
speculative feeling is running high. 
Conditions are ripe for contracting in 
the West on a large scale, provided 
buyers and growers can get together on 
prices. Though it may be easily over- 
estimated as a market factor, it is true 
that the marketing of the fall Texas 
clip, at record figures, has undoubtedly 
been an eye-opener to the conservative 
members of the trade here. 


season’s 


Starting at 35 cents for small indi- 
vidual clips, the price steadily worked 
upward until it reached the top with 
the San Angelo sale at 46% cents and 
the Kerrville sale at better than 45 
cents. Some reports indicated even 
higher figures than the above, but they 
are given as correct by 
members of the trade. 


conservative 
The fact that 


these wools were largely bought on or-° 


der is Often lost sight of in estimating 
their importance in gauging the cur- 
rent wool situation. 

A plentiful crop of rumors is being 
circulated in the local trade as to the 
extent to which contracting has been 
going On in the West. It was said, 
for instancc, that one house had al- 
ready contracted fully a million pounds, 
mostly in Nevada. The Taylor clip has 
been frequently mentioned as having 
been contracted, and several different 
prices have been mentioned as having 
been paid. On the other hand, some of 
the largest houses, and among them 
some of those usually in the forefront 
of whatever contracting is going on, 
not only deny that they have contract- 
ed any clips, but say that they abso- 
lutely know of no contracts having 
been made to the end of November. 


Yet those who are most strenuous 
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about this matter, and who are trying 


to stem the speculative tide, frankly 
say that they would not be surprised 
to see contracting on a large scale 
start any day. It often happens that 
the trade gets out of bounds very sud- 
denly, and almost over night a big 
movement is started. Whether that 
will be the outcome this year remains 
to be seen. Depleted stocks and a 
plentiful supply of free capital are like- 
ly to stimulate speculation. 

Compared with a month ago, all 
grades of Territory wool are higher, 
with the possible exception of good 
French combing and fine and fine me- 
dium clothing. Fine and fine medium 


staple wool is still scarce. During the 
month some fine staple Territory, 
shrinking about 65 per cent, has 


changed hands at 49 cents in the 
grease, or $1.40 clean. About the only 
source of good wools of this descrip- 
tion are the consignment houses. Re- 
cently the owners of consigned wools 
have been willing to accept current 
bids, and some business was being 
done until the manufacturers drew off 
again. 

Other sales of Territories during the 
month have included Montana three- 
eights-blood staple at 49 to 50 cents 
in the grease, or $1 to $1.05 clean; 
Montana half-blood staple at 52 cents, 
or about $1.30 clean; quarter-blood 
staple at 90 cents and occasional lots 
of most grades, especially fine and fine 
medium clothing and French combing, 
within the range of prices quoted be- 
low. 


At the end of November, the market 
is very firm at $1.40 to $1.45 clean for 
fine and fine medium staple, $1.25 to 
$1.30 for half-blood staple, $1 to $1.05 
for three-eights-blood staple, 90 to 95 
cents for quarter-blood staple, $1.25 to 
$1.30 for French combing and $1.18 to 
$1.25 for fine and fine medium cloth- 
ing. Some holders are asking $1.45 to 
$1.47 for small choice lots of fine sta- 
ple. Others are holding their best lots 
of medium wool, three-eighths-blood 
and quarter-blood, on the top edge of 
quotations, and even above that level 
for choice lots. 

Ohio and similar fleeces are also oc- 
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cupying a very strong position soli 
though not as much change relatively el 
has been noted during the past month laree 
as for Territories. Current quotations 
as this is written are 57 to 58 cents for tg 
fine unwashed Delaine, 52 cents for hg 
fine unwashed clothing, 54 to 55 cents =" 
for half-blood combing, 52 to 53 cents “eu 
for three-eighths-blood combing and ia 
50 to 51 cents for quarter-blood comb- sat 
. € 
ing. a 

Reported sales during the past month = 
have included choice Ohio fine un. also. 
washed clothing at 52 cents, Ohio fine were 
unwashed Delaine at 56 cents, Ohio $1.2: 
three-eighths-blood at 52 cents, Ohio clott 
high three-eighths-blood and half. topr 
blood at 55 cents, straight  three- topt 
eighths-blood combing at 53 cents and supe 
three-eighths-blood clothing at ol hie 
cents. Iowa and Illinois medium $4.5 
wools have sold at 48 cents for quar- bon: 
ter-blood and 48 to 49 cents for three- quit 
eighths-blood; Missouri quarter-blood] jee, 
at 48 to 49 cents and three-eighths- 6s, 
blood at 50 cents; and Missouri half- gs 
blood combing at 52 cents. These are 
only typical sales, as dealers are not 
willing as a rule to give out full partic- 
ulars of their sales. Ait 

Great interest has been shown in cur- | yy, 
rent happenings in foreign markets by} 4, 
both manufacturers and wool dealers. to 
It will be remembered that the clos- | ,, 
ing of the October series of the Lon-| ,,, 
don wool sales was at figures which , 
showed substantial advances from the du 
close of the previous series. Therefore, a 
at the time set for the opening of the | tic 
November series, Nov. 21, the trade | i 
was on tiptoes to see what values , be 
would be developed. It was confident- | a 
ly expected that medium and low cross- th 
breds would be higher; that fine cross- ne 
breds might be higher, but certainly ‘ 
would be no lower; and if any recession : 
was made it must be in Merinos alone. , 

Results of the opening days bore out | y 
this forecast. The series started a day p 
later than schedule, owing to dense fog. | , 
Fine crossbreds were 5 per cent high- | . 
er, medium cross-breds 7 per cent dear- | t 


er and super 50s 10 per cent higher. Of- 
ferings of Merinos were small and not 
of the best sorts and prices were gen- 
erally off about 5 per cent at the open- 


—— 
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ing though rallying a little as the sale 
progressed. The attendance was 
large, with Yorkshire and the Conti- 
nent particularly active. Several Am- 
erican buyers were also present, and 
they are supposed to have been buy- 
ing good lots of suitable wools, when 
prices were favorable. 

Ausralian markets have continued 
firm, with advances noted from time to 
time at both Melbourne and Sydney. 
Brisbane is to offer 40,000 bales, Dec. 5 
to 7, and high prices are expected there 
also. Recent quotations from Sydney 
were $1.15 for 64s to 70s warp wool, 
$1.23 for 80s combing, $1.08 for 80s 
clothing, 94 cents for 58s to 60s super 
topmaking wool, 76%4 cents for 56s 
topmaking and 43 cents for 46s to 50s 
super topmaking, all clean landed Bos- 
ton, in bond, with exchange figured at 
$4.50. Transfers of fine Merinos in 
bond in Boston have been small, but 
quite a movement is reported to have 
been developed in Australian 58s_ to 
60s, pulled full wool in bond, at about 
85 cents clean. 


South American markets are also re- 
ported firm, though Americans are do- 
ing comparatively little in the Buenos 
Aires market. Late quotations for 
Montevideo wools in bond are 85 cents 
clean for 58s to 60s, 71 cents for 56s 
to 58s, 63 cents for 50s, 48 cents for 46s 
to 48s, 37 cents for 44s to 46s and 30 
cents for 40s to 44s. 

Interest in Custom House matters 
during the past month has largely cen- 
tered upon the carbonized wool ques- 
tion. It was the contention of the Gov- 
ernment that carbonized wools have 
been advanced beyond the scoured 
stage, and therefore are dutiable on 
the same basis as tops, which carry a 
rate of 33 cents a pound and 20 per 
cent ad valorem. The trade’s position 


' was that carbonizing is a part of the 


scouring process, and therefore that 
the correct duty should be 31 cents a 
pound. The Treasury officials have 
now decided in favor of the ‘Customs 
contention, and that must stand unless 
the decision is reversed by the courts. 

Though this matter has attracted 
considerable attention in the trade, the 
actual effect upon the supply of wool 
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has not ‘been serious. Those most af- 
fected are a few importers who have 
consigned wools in bond, and who must 
now pay the higher duty under protest, 
or send their wool abroad for sale. The 
trade contested the matter largely as 
a matter of justice. 

Summing up the situation from the 
trade standpoint, it must be said that 
the market, though quiet, is still firm, 
and that the leaders are confident that 
they are shortly to enter upon another 
prosperous and profitable season. All 
indications are that the coming domcs 
tic clip will be marketed at high prices. 
The wool trade is ready to do its part 
the only weak link in the chain being 
the attitude of the goods trade and the 
ready-to-wear people. 

The reaction of financial interests to 
the wool situation is shown by the fol- 
lowing excerpts from recent financial 
circulars: 


“The wool trade and the woolen and 
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worsted industry are participating in a large 
way in the current revival of business in 
this country. All along the line from the 
raw wool to the made-up garments, prices 
have tended upwards for several months. 
Manufacturers are running their spinning 
and weaving mills at normal, on an average 
and are having no difficulty in selling their 
output. On both men’s and women’s cloth- 
ing—suits, overcoats and cloaks—it is re- 
ported that business is satisfactory both at 
wholesale and retail. Retailers do not ap- 
pear, as yet at least, to have encountered 
any serious resistance to price advance.”— 
Merchants National Bank of Boston. 


“At the moment there is a lull in the 
activities of the domestic wool market, due 
in part to the shortage of desirable supplies 
and also doubtless to the fact that manufac- 
turers have covered their contract require- 
ments fairly well. The goods markets are 
healthy, however, and prospects for general 
business seem bright for some months to 
come. Consequently, it is confidently expect- 
ed that the mills will presently be back in 
the market again for more _ wool. The 
heavyweight season will demand large sup- 
plies of the raw material, granted a normal 
demand for goods, and in view of the com- 
parative scarcity of good wool here, it is 
probable that mills will anticipate their re- 
quirements so far as they are able. Buying 
for this market is increasing abroad.”— 


The First National Bank of Boston. 











Sheep Affairs in Avaedin se New Zealand 


By A. C. MILLS 


Melbourne, Oct. 16, 1922. © 

The shearing strike has practically 
petered out in the closer settled dis- 
tricts of New South Wales, although 
the Union bosses would be the last to 
acknowledge the fact. Fully 80 sheds 
in that state have either “cut out” or 
are at present shearing under the award 
rates fixed by the Federal Arbitration 
Court. True, a small number of own- 
ers have given way, but they have 
mostly been forced to do so by drought 
conditions. Out back, west of the Dar- 
ling, a fair proportion of the sheds paid 
the higher rates demanded by the men, 
and it must be confessed that the shear- 
ers earned the money, for the country 
is very dry and conditions of shearing 
‘there have been particularly unpleasant 
this year. Shearing in Victoria and 
the south as a whole is just becoming 
general. Owners right through the 
south seem determined to stick to the 
award rates. It will probably mean 
some delay in getting the wool off, but 
the principle involved apparently 
makes it worth while. 

It is gratifying to note that the fight 


has been conducted with little bitter- 
ness and practically no violence. This 
can probably be accounted for by the 
fact that the shearers, as a body, are 
not wholeheartedly behind their lead- 
ers in the strike. A large number have 
broken away and accepted work under 
the award rates. Many more would 
have followed suit had they dared. An- 
other satisfactory feature is the number 
of young men who have taken on jobs 
as learners. They may not be of much 
use this year, but they will undoubt- 
edly be a valuable acquisition in subse- 
The lack of learners 
has lately been considered one of the 
weaknesses of the industry. So few men 
of the younger generation were taking 
up shearing and the Australian Work- 
ers’ Union was forming such a close 
ring amongst the trained hands that it 
was feared a strike would hit sheep- 
men very hard. Now that a good sup- 
ply of non-unionists is available the 
risk of subsequent strikes is much re- 
duced. 

The Arbitration Court in New Zea- 
lari has fixed the rate of shearing 


qent seasons. 
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there at $5.76 per hundred with rations, 
or $6.96 not found. The rate last year 
was $5.76 a hundred with keep, plus 42c 
a day cost of living bonus. The Aus- 
tralian Workers’ Union asked for $7.20 
per 100 and found. I may remind read- 
ers that the rate in Australia, all 
States except Queensland, is $8.40 
without keep, and in Queensland $9.60 
per 100. The main reason for the dif- 
ference is that distance between sheds 
is less in New Zealand than Australia, 
and also that the sheep are not so dusty 
and easier to shear. : 

The 1922-23 Australian wool selling 
season has opened since last writing. I 
may say right away that the result, so 
far as fine wools is concerned, exceeded 
all anticipations. The 1921-22 season 
closed with these at an abnormal level, 
but 1922-23 sees them still higher. On 
the other hand coarse grades, which 
were previously a drug on the market, 
show no improvement. Never before 
in the history of the trade has there 
been such a wide spread in values as at 
present exists and everybody is won- 
dering what will happen next. That a 
reaction must come is obvious, but 
when it will be and what form it will 
take nobody cares to forecast. 

Compared with last season’s, which 
was one of the best and bulkiest clips 
grown in the Commonwealth, this 
year’s wool is decidedly on the lean 
side. It is finer but much thinner and 
with not such a good yield in clean 
scoured. The dry weather experienced 
during the growing period accounts for 
the variation. Despite this lesser con- 
dition the best Merinos are quoted at 
auction as being 5 per cent to 7%4 per 
cent, average to good, 10 per cent, 
skirting and oddments 15 per cent, and 
lambs 10 per cent dearer than in July. 
So far only a few comebacks and fine 
crossbreds have been offered and they 
show a rise of at least 10 per cent. 
Coarse crossbreds are unchanged and 
in poor request. 

The immediate effect of the extreme 
prices established has been to make 
buyers more discriminating in their 
purchases. Spirited as sales have been 
in a general way the demand has cen- 
tered mainly on those wools which 
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come up to buyers’ demand in regard 
to quality and soundness of staple. 
Tender, wasty, and very burry wools 
have been more or less neglected, and 
a considerable proportion of these 
have been passed in at auction. The 
competition for medium to good wools 
has been most animated and widely dis- 
tributed, and current prices mean high- 
ly remunerative returns to growers. 

The demand has come mainly from 
Yorkshire and the Continent. The 
French section particularly has been 
operating freely, while Germany, Bel- 
gium, I'taly, and Japan have supported 
The 
wools offered at present hardly belong 
to the class that appeals to the Ameri- 
can demand, which this year is expect- 
ed to be restricted to the choicest free 
wools. 

The following comparison of cur- 
rent Merino values, with those of the 


the market to a lesser extent. 


September level last season, is made 
by one of the leading Sydney sciling 
brokers: 

1922 
44c to 55%c¢ 


1921 


FICCCE, ZOOM  cccccscssaee 28c to 36c 





Fleece, inferior to 

medium .. dt 28e 30c to 42 c 
Pieces, good .... 30c 36c to 48 Cc 
Pieces, inferior to 

| | | ere 12c to 24c 20c to 34 c 
Bellies, inferior to 

EE ccciccicstcacecitinaos 10c to 24c 18c to 34 ¢ 


Statistics compiled by Dalgety & Co. 
give the production of wooi in Aus- 
tralia during the year ended June 30, 
1922, as being 1,941,136 bales, equal to 
628,344,296 pounds, and in New Zea- 
533,000 or 191,613,500 
pounds. The production for the pre- 
ceding year was: Australia, 1,635,086 
bales, New Zealand 520,000 bales. A 
reliable forecast for the current clip has 
not yet appeared. It is safe to as- 
sume that it will be at least 100,000 
bales, say 30,000,000 pounds, less for 
Australia than in 1921-22, while New 


land bales, 


Zealand’s production will probably be- 


only a very little smaller. 

Practically all the meat packing 
plants in the south of the Common- 
wealth are busy freezing lambs for ex- 
port. The price of these keeps re- 
markably high, shippers in Victoria 
paying last week 16c per pound, dress- 
ed, and over in the open markets. This 
for lambs that would not average 36 


_Was an extraordinary rate and one that 
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pounds dressed is a very nice Proposi- 
tion for the grower. The bulk of the 
lambs reared in New South Wales and 
South Australia are not so suitable for 
the export trade and consequently do 
not usually fetch top rates. Still even 
there shippers are paying up to 14c per 
pound dressed. It is only the firmness of 
the oversea market that makes the fore- 
going prices possible. Frozen lambs 
are today fetching over 24c per pound 
in Great Britain, and I know that some 
shipped from Victoria within the last 
fortnight were sold at 24c.c. i. f. This 


is not likely to be often repeated. For- 


ward buyers are said to be offering 
f. for Noember-De- 


cember shipment and a shade higher 


about 19%4c ec. i. 


for immediate dispatch. As explained 


in my last, it costs nearly 6c per pound 


to kill, bag, freeze and pay ocean 


freight, i. e., to place lambs c. i. f. 
Little has been done in frozen mut- 


ton export trade so far this season. A 
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few-thousand head of wethers are be- 
ing treated in New South Wales and 
Victoria each week, but it is not likely 
any considerable buying will take place 
by packers for a month or so, at all 
events. For one thing, fat sheep are 
over dear, and another, shippers are 
interested more in lambs just at pres- 


ent. 





RATE OF SELLING WOOL IN LON- 
DON—600 LOTS IN ONE HOUR 
AND A HALF 


Before the war it was a common 
topic in Australia that the sales there 
were conducted more_ speedily than 
those in London. 
or two, in London, the average sale 
per hour has been about 350 to 400 


During the past year 


lots, which is certainly a good speed 


considering that the auctioneer has to 


take the bids, name the buyer, drop 
the hammer, and note both buyer and 
price in his book. 
London sells a catalogue of 600 lots in 
one hour and a half there is no time 
wasted. 


If an auctioneer in 
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AGREEMENT FOR SALE OF 1923 
WOOLS BY NATIONAL WOOL 
WAREHOUSE & STOR- 
AGE COMPANY 


The National Wool Warehouse and 
Storage Company announces its pre- 
paredness to handle 1923 wools -on 
growers’ accounts. This concern has 
assurance of the financial support nec- 
essary to handle a large volume of 
business this year and on account of 
of 


the such 


amounts in advance, is now offering 


necessity arranging 
agreements for signature by growers 
with a view to anticipating the amount 
of wool for which cash advances and 
warehousing accommodations will be 
required. 

The company has a board of direc- 
tors which represents all of the states 
from which it has been receiving wools 
during recent years. It is also now 
that the stock of the 
pany should be more equally distri- 


desired com- 


buted in the territory from which 


wools are drawn. 

The following is the form of agree- 
ment now being offered for signature 
of growers: 

The NATIONAL WOOL WAREHOUSE 
. STORAGE COMPANY, of Chicago, here- 
inafter called the ‘‘Warehouse,”’ agrees to 
handle the wool shipped to it hereunder, on 
the following terms and conditions: 

1. SALE. The Warehouse shall submit 
io its various wool-purchasing cus‘omers, in 
a consistent, aggressive and salesmanlike 
manner, the wools covered hereby, and 
shall transmit by mail or telegrams (except 
as to graded lines which are covered in 
paragraph 2 hereof) the offers from time to 
time recived. When the Warehouse has 
sold the wool covered by this agreement it 
shall thereupon become liable to the Grower 
for the net proceeds. 

If the Grower prefers that the Warehouse 
shall sell the wool on its own judgment, in- 
stead of submitting offers received to the 
Grower, he will sign on this line .......... : 
and such signature constitutes authority to 
the Warehouse to sell. 

2. GRADING. If, in the judgment of 
the Warehouse, the wool covered by this 
agreement w'll sell to better advantage if 
placed into large commercial lines with 
other wools of similar grade, character and 
shrinkage, it shall grade the wool, for which 
service a charge of 4c per pound will be 
made. On all graded wool, the Warehouse 
shall, prior to sale thereof, forward by reg- 
istered mail to the grower to his address 
specified below, or, to his authorized agent 
named below, a report of the grades and a 
statement of the prices at which the Ware- 
house proposes to offer said graded lines. 
And it is understood that unless the grower 
shall, within ten days after the date of de- 
posit of such registered letter in the United 
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States mail, advise the Warehouse to the 

contrary, it shall constitute approval by the 

grower of the sale of said graded lines at 
the prices so specified. 

3. WAREHOUSE CHARGES. The fol- 
lowing storage rates pay for the services 
of the Warehouse (handling, storage, fire 
insurance, selling, and accounting): 

On wool in an individual’s shipment of 
5,000 or more, in Storage for five 
five months or less (all services ex- 
cept grading) per pound ........... 2u%4¢ 

On wool in an individual’s shipment of 
less than 5,000 pounds, in Storage 
for five months or less (all services 
including grading for which there is no 
separate charge on this. class of 
shipments) per pound 

On wool in either class of shipments, 
for each month of storage in excess 
of five months, (including insurance) 

POT BOC asin idhie evens eiicin en sa ee 

4. FREIGHT. The Warehouse agrees 
to advance freight and other transportation 
charges on the wool shipped to it. 

5. WAREHCUSE RECEIPTS. Nego- 
tiable Warehouse Receipts will be delivered 
on request to the Grower, or to such per- 
son or company as he may direct; provided 
the wool is free from mortgage or other in- 
cumbrance, and provided further that the 
Warehouse has not made any advance to the 
Grower. In all cases where Warehouse Re- 
ceipt is issued payment of proceeds of the 
wool shall be made to the holder thereof. 

6. DRAFTS. The Grower may secure 
from the Warehouse against negotiable 
warehouse receipts running to the Ware- 
house a cash advance on his wool at such 
rate per pound as the Warehouse represent- 
atives .may deem the Grower’s clip justi- 
fies. Drafts for such advance shall be on 
the regular draft form of the Warehouse, 
the terms and conditions of which are here- 
by agreed to. : 

7. REFUND OF ADVANCES. All ad- 
vances made by the Warehouse to _ the 
Grower, or for his account, of cash, or for 
freight or otherwise, with interst thereon 
at seven per cent (7%) per annum, to- 
gether wth storage charges, constitute a 
loan to the grower, and shall be deducted 
by the Warehouse from the proceds of said 
wool at the time of settlement, and the 
amount of any over-advance resulting from 
the transaction, shall be repaid to the Ware- 
house by the Grower upon demand, after 
statement of account of the sales of the 
wool is rendered. 

8. PROTECTION OF ADVANCES. The 
Warehouse shall have the right, on giving 
ten (10) days’ notice to Grower by letter or 
telegram, to sell said wool without the 
Growers’ consent, if the amount owing to 
the Warehouse for storage and advances 
shall equal e‘ghty-five per cent (85%) or 
more of its market value, estimated on cur- 
rent market prices for wool of similar grade 
and character, as determine by the Ware- 
house; PROVIDED, HOWEVER, that 
Grower shall have the right at any time 
prior to actual sale of the wool to hold the 
wool as long as he pleases by refunding so 
much of such avances as the Warehouse 
may require. 

9. NOTICES. All notices an offers shall 
be sent to Grower or such bank or person 
as he directs, and any notice shall be com- 
plete upon the mailing thereof directed to 
the address specified below by the Grower. 
When Grower designates a bank or person 
to receive notice or offess, it is agreed that 
that the one so designated is hereby au- 
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thorized to accept offers for the wool and 
service of notices as Grower’s agent. 

10. ACCOUNTING. After deducting 
from the proceeds of th wool its advances 
and storage charges the Warehouse shall 
remit to the Grower, or person entitled 
thereto, the net proceds, with an interest 
adjustment at seven pr cent (7%) per an- 
num from average due date of such sales, 
after provision of a reasonable period (not 
to exceed 30 days) for the collection and 
proration of proceeds of sale. If settlement 
is made prior to said average due date the 
same shal] be subject to a discount at the 
same rate of interest. 


Such wools of the 1922 clip as were 
sent to market centers for sale have 
in all instances returned larger net 
prices than were obtained from sales 
made at home, or through contracts 
made before shearing. The National 
Wool Warehouse and Storage Com- 
pany has handled its wool sales and 
its office affairs in better shape than 
in any previous year of its history. 
There can be no doubt that this sys- 
tem of selling could be adopted gen- 
erally by wool growers with certainty 
of advantageous results. The collapse 
of 1920 has operated with undue sev- 
erity against strictly commission con- 
cerns that were unable to adjust their 
advances by early purchases on a ris- 
ing market as was possible in the case 
of that received 1920 wool 
on consignment but were in a position 


concerns 


to buy for speculation on wools of 
later clips. Wool growers can well 
afford to give careful consideration to 
adoption of the plan of having their 
wools sold by concerns that specialize 


in that business. 





Central Oregon 

The range conditions in this sec- 
tion are very bad. We had a few 
showers in September which started 
the feed, but since then we have had 
no rain, and the grass has quit grow- 
ing. On account of the poor con- 
dition of the range very few lambs 
were kept over. 

Yearling ewes have been changing 
hands at $11, while those of mixed 
ages have been bringing from $7 to 
$9. Hay in the stack can be bought at 
prices ranging from $10 to $17.50. 
New herders are receiving from $60 
to $75 per month. 

W. L. Harris. 

Long Creek, Ore., October 28. 
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The Season’s Rainfall in the Range Country 
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SCALE OF 
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TOTAL PRECIPITATION (RAIN AKD MELTED S)0W) 
Septerber 1 to Hovemver 30, 1922 inclusive 
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5 to 7 





Over 7 








The Record for September, October 
and November 


Precipitation on the Western live- 
stock ranges’ during September, Oct- 
ober and November, 1922, inclusive: 












































Departure 
from 
WASHINGTON— Rain Fall Normal 
Seattle 5.01 —5.11 
Spokane 4.37 —3.05 
WER, WEED oncessserssscsicicsnccessinen wees D020 —2.28 
OREGON— 
Portland 9.59 —2.41 
Roseburg 7.65 —0.37 
Baker City 1.03 —1.82 
CALIFORNIA— 
Red Bluff 7.49 +1.92 
SI Tr NO eiciscecicsscosscanscnevecianctnntnans 6.36 +2.67 
Fresno 1.14 —0.88 
Los Angeles 1.68 —0.63 
NEVADA— 
Winnemucca 0.85 —0.75 
Reno ... 1.06 —0.11 
Tonopah ... 0.42 —1.82 
ARIZONA— 5 
Phoenix .... 3.17 —1.15 
Flagstaff ... 4.42 +0.15 
NEW MEXICO— 
Santa Fe 2.44 —1.05 
Roswell .. 0.75 —4.22 





















































TEXAS— 
Abilene ... 4.92 
Amarillo ... 3.03 
El Paso 3.04 
MONTANA— 
Helena ... 1.64 
Kalispell ... 2.63 
Havre ... 1.21 
Miles City 1.60 
WUREREUmR,, FE. TNE csiscsscsssscsscsescvistvenss 4.33 
IDAHO— 
Lewiston ... 2.34 
Boise ... 1.05 
Pocatello ... 1.32 
UTAH— 
EE Et CIGD ccreccsecsctercernssistonnrrrionense 4.00 
Moab ... 0.73 
Modena ... 1.41 
Moroni ... i Dy iy 9 
WYOMING— 
PRONG is. isis sstschisisiecaccccnticinsctetins 1.24 
Sheridan ... 2.59 
Lander .. 3.56 
Cheyenne .. 3.11 
Rapid City, S. Dak. 4.59 











North Platte, Nebr. 3.49 
COLORADO— 

Denver .. 2.79 

Pueblo ... 1.54 

Grand Junction -..<....................... 1.01 

Dodge City, Kansas nccccmune 3.23 


—1.79 
—2.20 
+0.05 


—0.96 
—1.77 
—1.09 
—0.70 
+2.05 


—0.83 
—1.50 
—1.09 


+0.33 
—1.85 
—1.13 
—2.30 


—2.19 
—0.33 
—+0.89 
+0.94 
+1.77 
+0.44 


+0.42 
—0.15 
—1.40 
—0.49 
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WEATHER AND RANGE 
SUMMARY 


This has been a droughty autum 
over the West generally, amounts of 
precipitation being less than one-half 
the normal in many grazing sections, 
Thus fall feed production has beep 
curtailed, and since September and 
October generally the driest 
months of the autumn, sheep were 
held off the winter areas longer than 
usual in many places. Cold weather 
with considerable snow in November 
necessitated much feeding, and caused 
some suffering among stock. 


were 


December finds the cattle and sheep 
doing well in Utah, on a fairly good 
winter range; good farm pasturage 
has been available. Pastures are only 
fair in northern and western Nevada, 
and water is very low in the southern 
portion; most stock are being fed but 
they are in good condition. Cattle and 
sheep are doing well on the winter 
range sections of Idaho. Stock are 
generally in good shape in Montana, 
though snow and cold have necessi- 
tated much feeding. 

Feeding has been general in Wyo- 
ming since November 11th, and some 
shrinkage and slight losse$ have oc- 
curred. The Colorado ranges are dry 
in the northwest, and the rain came 
too late in the east; feeding is neces- 
sary in the southeast and in the south- 
west, due to snow cover; stock are 
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generally doing well. Recent rains 
have improved range conditions im 
western Texas though cattle are be- 
ing fed in many places. 

The waterholes in New Mexico have 


been replenished, but the range con- 


tinues poor, and shipments continue to | 


outside ranges. Moisture conditions 


were improved locally in Arizona, but |° 


stock and range conditions are report- 
ed only fair or poor in many places, 
especially in the northeast. California 
ranges were revived somewhat by No- 
vember precipitation. Cold 
has been unfavorable for stock in some 
Oregon and Washington localities, and 
it continues dry in eastern portions. 
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TO BE SOLD AT AUCTION 
FRIDAY DEC. 8,112 


THE NATIONAL 





WOOL GROWER 


GRAND CHAMPION CARLOAD LAMBS 


SOU THDOWNS 


BREO-FED & SHOWN BY 


ROBERT Mc EWEN. LONDON. ONT. 


* JOHN 


CLAY&CO. 





Ontario. 


Grand Champion Carload of Lambs at the International Live Stock Show. These 
lambs were pure-bred Southdowns, bred and exhibited by Col. R. 


E. McEwen, London, 


They were sold by auction on December 8th at 31 cents per pound, weighing 
87 pounds, and were officially reported to have dressed out 53 per cent. 











CHICAGO 


The ten principal markets received 
approximately 1,177,600 head during 
the month, compared with 1,103,905 
in October, 1921. The direct West- 
ern delegation went to the feeder out- 
let, however, and much of the time 
keen competition developed between 
local butchers, shippers and packers 
for a share of the crop. Timid feed- 
ers heartened by the course 
of market events and a sentiment gen- 
erated that prices would be well main- 
Most of the 
time it was an active market, as feed- 
ers were on the alert not only for fresh 
j eeeterne, but warmed up stuff that 
jhad been running in cornfields and 
| came to market prematurely. On the 
jlast day of November choice lambs 
‘tossed the $15 line, selling up to 
$15.25, the $15 mark having been pre- 
viously scored. During the month a 
large percentage of the fed Western 
and native lambs that went to killers 
realized $14.25@14.75, although early 
,in the month $14 stopped the best. . 

Considering that it was November 
the market elicited little complaint, as 


were 


tained during the winter. 








THE NOVEMBER RECORD OF 


LAMB AND SHEEP MARKETS 


the record of that month does not war- 
rant bragging. 
The First Week 

The stub end of the first week of the 
month developed a bear raid that broke 
lambs and yearlings 50@7/5 cents, the 
bulk of the native lambs dropping to 
$13.50@13.75, heavy ewes to $4.50@ 
5.50, and aged wethers to $8@8.50. 
The first full week, ending Novem- 
ber 11, took the whole market out of 
packers’ hands, prices advancing 75c to 
$1 per hundredweight, in the case of fat 
lambs, 25@50 cents on feeders and on 
Fat lambs went to $15 on city 
butcher account, packers paying $14.75. 
The bulk of the desirable lambs cashed 
at $14.25(@14.50, with culls at $10.50@ 


sheep. 


11 and desirable shorn stock around 


$13.50. The bulk of the thin Western 
lambs went to feeders at $13.75@14, 
with a few light lambs at $14.25 
country account. The best handyweight 
made $13@13.25 and 
handyweight ewes were quotable to 


O1 
fed yearlings 


$8, most of the heavy fat ewes selling 
at $5@6. The advance was to 
light receipts, ten markets gciting 
nearly 244,500, against 220,000 the pre- 


vious week, developing the fact that 


due 


dressed meats were finding a prompt 
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outlet. The $15 top marked the highest 
level since May. Range offerings fell 
off sharply, and but for a generous run 
of Western stuff out of cornfields, the 
market would have been bare. Fat na- 
tive lambs sold at $14.85, ana a long 
string of $14.50@14.75 sales was made. 
A string of \Vashington lambs that had 
been run on North Dakota wheat stub- 
ble sold at $14.75. No marked dis- 
crimination was shown against heavy 
lambs, as the $15 load weighed 90 
pounds, in fact condition, not weight, 
was the factor. Fed yearlings, averag- 
ing 81 pounds, reached $13.25 against 
$12.25 on the break the previous week, 
heavier $1213. 
Scarcity of sheep put heavy ewes on a 
$5.50 basis, 110-pound fed Westerns 
reaching $8, $9 being paid for 107- 
pound, aged wethers and $9.50 for twos 
and threes. Feeding lambs sold mainly 
at $13.75@14, the country paid $11.75 
for thin 83-poux4 Montana yearlings 
and $6.10 for 97-pound ewes, no feed- 
ing wethers being available. Packers 
took most of the desirable native year- 
ling ewes at $9.25@9.75. 


The Second Week 


weights making 


During the week ending November 
18 the market had a sticky undertone, 
fat lambs showing slight reaction and 


sheep gaining 25@50 cents. ‘The ten 
markets received 237,000, compared 
with 280,500 a year ago. No choice 


lambs passed $14.75, city butchers pay- 
ing that figure for natives. Packers 
stopped at $14.50, paying $14.25@ 
14.40 for the pick of the crop and $11@ 
11.25 for culls, which sold to better ad- 
vantage than choice stock. The run 
carried a lot of Western lambs out of 
cornfields that needed more feed, which 
accounted in part for the lower level 
of prices. Shorn lambs, averaging 73 
pounds, went to a packer at $12.90 and 
some 97-pound shorn stock with a’ 
growth of wool made $13.25. 
Early in the week thin Western 
lambs went to feeders at $14.25 and 
$14.35 was paid for 63-pound stock that 
had running in cornfields. A 
string of 55-pound Wyoming lambs 
went to feeders at $14, and 67-pound 
thin yearlings sold at $11.75. Feeders 


been 
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75 for broken-mouthed ewes 
and $6.50 for good-mouthed stock. 
The Third Week 
Ten markets received 257,400 head 
during the week ending November 25, 
against 166,900 last year. Sheep broke 
50 cents to $1, but the lamb phase of 


paid $5.7 


the trade showed no markgd change. 
Eastern orders absorbed a consider- 
able percentage of the crop. Yearl- 


ings broke in sympathy with sheep, 
but for as the 


product invariably vends in the guise 


no apparent reason, 


of lamb. 


discriminated against shorn lambs, 
which lost 25 cents. No fat lambs 
passed $14.90 and late in the week 


$14.65 was the limit, packers getting 


the bulk of the good lambs at 
$14.25@14.50, with culls at $11 to 
$11.50, desirable 76@92-pound shorn 
lambs selling at $13. 


Demand for breeding ewes was not ur- 
gent, but $8 took 116-pound stuff run- 
ning from yearlings to full mouths. 


The Last Week 


the ‘half week at the end of 
November ten markets handled 144,- 
000, compared with 175,500 last year. 
This short supply exerted a stimulat- 


During 


ing influence, lambs advancing 35@50 
cents under urgent shipper and_ city 
butcher competition. Outsiders paid 
$15.25 for choice fed Western lambs, 
forcing the packer top to $15.15, bulk 
of the fat lambs selling at $14.75@15, 
with culls at $11@11.50. A_ healthy 
wool market prompted feeders to shear, 
but owing to scarcity of wooiled stock, 
shorn lambs got action, 75@84-pound 
stock selling at $13.25 and some 84- 
pound August shorn lambs at $14. A 
belated and somewhat generous supply 
of thin Western lambs went to feeders 
at $13.50@14, although killers’ needs 
forced them to compete on the $14 
kind, packers outbidding feeders by 
paying $14.25 for light fleshed West- 
ern stuff. Wooled yearlings were 
scarce, shorn stock selling at $11.10 
and 80-pound wooled vearlings lacking 
finish at $12.50, making $13 quotable 
for choice. Fat heavy ewes were bad 
actors at the bottom of the break, $4.50 
@5.50 taking the bulk, while 100-pound 
fed Westerns realized $7.75, choice 


As packers want wool they - 
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handyweights being quotable to $7.75 
Most of the desirable 52 to 57-pound 
feeding lambs sold at $13.50@14, half- 
fat wehers made $8 and a few ship- 
ments of feeding ewes went to the 
country at $5.50@6.50. For Montana 
breeding ewes, mixed ages averaging 
120 pounds, $7.50 was paid. 

The lamb market has had a healthy 
undertone, but it is evident that 
over-supply of sheep and 
could easily develop. 
to discriminate against 


an 
yearlings 
Packers intend 
shorn lambs, 
but will be compelled to take them 
under shortage conditions which will 
develop at intervals. 





OMAHA 


The sheep and lamb trade has shown 
considerable firmness throughout the 
month of November and although there 
-were a number of days on which prices 
ruled lower, declines were promptly 
regained with all classes closing the 
month strong to higher with the ex- 
ception of fed clipped lambs which, 
although closing month 
failed to recover the sharp breaks of 
the third week. 

Receipts were fairly liberal, arriv- 
als of all classes making a total for the 
month 207,784, as compared with 
156,463 for November of last year, 
the heavier run of October and No- 
vember reducing the year’s shortage to 
date to 248,646, as compared with last 
year. This year’s 
pares favorably with recent years, but 
is considerably less than the November 
supply during the period from 1910 to 
1916. The year 1910 holds the record 


for November receipts, with a total of 


the 


strong, 


of 


November run com- 


326,000. 


The month of November saw about 
the last of the Western range lambs, 
there being quite a few 
shipments the first week, after which 
the big end of the supply were fed 
lambs which came largely from local 
feedlots, but with also a liberal run of 
wheatfields and cornfield fed lambs. A 
liberal number from feed lots had been 
shorn at the time of going on feed. 

All killing classes reached the low 
point of the month during the third 


good sized 
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week, or the week preceding the 
Thanksgiving holiday. The recover) 
from the low point was rapid, how. 
ever, with declines more than regaine; 
on wooled lambs, which sold up ti 
$14@14.25 on the first day of Decem. 
ber with a decidedly strong tone 
the trade. At the low time the bul 
at $13.25@13.65 
of - $13.75. The movemen 
throughout the month was largely a 
$13.75@14, with $14.15 reached on sey. 
eral days. 

Fed clipped lambs showed the great. 
est fluctuation in prices. This class 
ruled strong the first part of the month 
or until receipts of fed wooled lambs 
became liberal. It was generally consid. 
cred by the trade that the 


moved 
mark 


with a high 


spread of 
prices was too narrow between clippe 
stock and wooled with the result that 
clipped lambs met with a slow demand 
Prices broke as much as $1 the 
high time when the bulk was moving 
at $13@13.10, as compared with $124 
12.15 at the low time. 


from 


This class als 
closed the month strong, moving freel} 
at $12.40, with choice lambs quotabk 
at $12.75. 

The outgo of feeder lambs the 


month totaled 69,733, as compared with 


for 


19,323 for November of last year and 
107,826 for the same month of 1920 
Arrivals were fairly liberal the 
part of the month, while the last hali 


first 


only a limted number of full loads wer 
offered and at the close movement was 
largely limited cut-backs’ 
from poorly finished and 
wheatfield lambs, which did not carry 
sufficient flesh to go as killers. There 


very to “ 


cornfield 





was very little price fluctuation during 
the entire month, the market on most 
days ruling steady to strong, which re- 


| 
sulted in this class closing the month 4| 


little higher. 
lambs of desirable weights was at $13} 
@13.25, wtih a high mark the! 
month of $13.45. | 
up to the close, with 
lambs quotable at $13.75. 


for 


good quality’ 





KANSAS CITY 


November sheep and “—* prices 


held within a narrow range. The sup 


Demand held good) 
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ply showed a moderate increase over 
November, 1921, but there was a cor- 
The 
extreme top prices for fat lambs fell 
slightly short of October. While fat 
sheep recorded higher levels than in 
While the top 
prices for lambs were not up to the top 
in October, the market did not record 
the low spots of the tenth month this 
year, and the narrower swing in prices 


responding increase in demand. 


the preceding month. 


was a decided factor in developing a 
satisfactory market. 

During the month the range move- 
ment was completed and the run of 
fed sheep and lambs from the corn belt 
Colorado The 
cornbelt run was heavy and the arriv- 


and sections started. 
als from Colorado sections were largely 
of a try-out character. The one out- 
standing feature of the movement was 
that lambs went into feed lots at un- 
usually heavy weights, and there will 
be heavy marketing in December and 
January. A larger number of lambs on 
feed have been shorn and more than 
usual supplies of these will be over the 
scales before the severe winter weather 
sets in. Thus far the feeding season 
has been highly favorable. While there 
has been considerable rain in the corn- 
belt, most days have been clear and 
weather moderately cool. Both sheep 
and lambs have made excellent gains 
on feed. Another angle to be consid- 
ered is that Western lambs fed in the 
cornbelt and elsewhere will not have 


to meet a very heavy run of fed na- 
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tive lambs; in fact the native bred 
lambs were in light supply and where 
any were to be marketed they had been 
disposed of by early November. 


At the low point during November 
fat lambs sold at $13 to $13.25, and at 
the high point $14.25 to $14.60. On the 
close choice wooled lambs sold at $14 
to $14.25, clipped lambs $12.50 to $13, 
wethers $7.75 to $8.50, lightweight fat 
ewes $6.75 to 7.25, and yearlings $11.50 
to $12.25. Should these prices continue 
through the next few months feeders 
will be able to come out with a fairly 
good profit, but their net returns will 
seem small compared with the big 
money they made last year. As the 
season advances’ the quality of the of- 
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ferings will show an improvement and 
killers can afford better prices because 
The by- 
products, which are always an import- 


of better killing percentages. 


ant factor in a strong sheep market, 
Wool continues to find 


bringing 


continue high. 
a ready outlet and slats are 
more than double the prices of a year 
ago. However, prices for dressed lamb 
and mutton are higher than for any 
other meat, but if they can be main- 
tained in the face of relative cheap beef 
and pork, the winter sheep market will 
be satisfactory. 

November receipts in Kansas City 
were 123,113, compared with 96,005 in 
the same month last year, but slightly 


below the average of the November 
run of the past five years. December 
receipts will be slightly larger than 
last month. i. oe, &. 





ST. JOSEPH 


November receipts of sheep on the 
St. Joseph market were £2,342, com- 
pared with 55,722 in November, 1921, 
or a decrease of 3,380. As at other 
markets, there is a severe loss for the 
year to date, the decrease at this point 
being 189,833, compared with 1921. 
Out of £2,342 head in November, only 
15,045 were from Western states, and 
8.900 of these came from Colorado. 
The big end of the supply consisted of 
lambs from nearby territory, and prac- 
tically all of these were fed Westerns. 
Trading during the month had a firm 
tone and lamb prices finished 25@30 
higher. At the close of October choice 
Westerns were selling at $13.90 and 
local fed lambs were selling at the same 
figure. At the end of November best 
lambs were selling at $14.25. The 
high point of the month was on No- 
vember 9th, when fed lambs sold at 
$14.50 and clipped lambs at $13.50. The 
two following days saw a drop of 50c, 
but on the 15th 25c of this was _ re- 
gained. The market then held steady 
for a week, showed minor fluctuations 
the last week and finished the month 
on a $14.25 basis. 

Clipped lambs the first of the month 
were selling up to $12.75, advanced to 
$13.50 on the 9th and finished on a 
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$13@13.25 basis. Despite light receipts 
during the month 13,000 feeders were 
returned to the country. Not many 
were received until th last half of the 
month, and these met with a good de- 
Sales ranged from $13 to $13.50. 
The proportion of aged sheep was 
Early in the month 
sold up to $7, but on the close 
$6.75 was quoted as the top on choice 
kinds. The high point of the month 
was during the third week, when the 
Wethers sold mostly 
$7.50@8 and yearlings reached $12.25. 
H. H. Madden. 


mand. 


light at all times. 


ewes 


top was $7.25. 





DENVER 


Sheep trade was quiet on the Denver 
market during the month of November. 
A good many feeding sheep, en route to 
the feedlots, were received, but the 
supply of fat stock was comparatively 
light. 
ments from tributary 


Late in the month some ship- 
fed lots began 
showing up at market, and it is expect- 
ed that a good many short fed sheep 
and lambs will find their way to market 
from this territory during December. 

What the outcome of the sheep feed- 
ing activities of Western stockmen will 
be this year is as yet a closed book. 
There are many lambs to come to mar- 
ket during the next three months be- 
cause of the fact that so many of the 
lambs on feed were in early this year, 
and had good weight when they went 
Later in the 
season it is expected by those who have 
been canvassing the situation that the 
supply will not be so heavy. 

Sales made thus far have been fairly 
satisfactory, and the stock returned 
from feed lots has been making money. 
From $13 to $13.50 bought a _ good 
share of the fat lambs late in Novem- 
ber, with an occasional sale up _ to 
$13.75. Ewes were selling from $6 to 
$6.25 at the close of the month, which 
is a little less than they brought thirty 
days earlier, Feeding ewes were sell- 
ing from $4. to $5.75. 

What few good feeding lambs wert 
received in November sold around $12 
to $13, with a good grade at $12.25 to 
(Continued on page 42.) 


into the finishing pens. 








WHAT BECOMES OF YOUR 
WOOL? 
(Continued from page 26.) 

tufts about the size of a pencil, and 
each tuft is tipped with hard paint that 
grips as tenaciously as if rubber-set. 
When it is known that wool from some 
little 
that this trouble can be eliminated if 
the sheepmen only realize the need. If 
this article did nothing more than to 
propagate the careful 
branding it would justify its appear- 
ance. Whole sections 


sections has very paint it shows 


idea of more 
(they could be 
named by any wool buyer) would feel 
a new popularity and increased de- 
mand if they insisted on the use of 
paper twine and less paint. 

These are some of the points the 
mill man hopes the rancher will keep 
in mind for the simple reason that be- 
fore wool is ready to manufacture into 
yarn and cloth every fleeece must be 
untied and all strings removed; every 
stone, straw, twig or burr must be got 
rid of in some way; every lump of paint 
must be clipped; every fleece is  in- 
spected and goes into its rightful grade 
and no higher; every fleece tells its own 
story of care or neglect just as plainly 
as though this record was written upon 
it with printer’s ink.. 

Sorting is entirely distinct from grad- 
ing. It is done only at the mill or at 
the scouring plant. Wool cannot be 
sorted in the scoured condition. Sort- 
ing takes each fleece as a unit, and its 
wool is sorted into several mill sorts, 
different mills using their own names 
or marks for the grades or sorts made. 
Each plant has a range of standards 
that meet its particular kind of work, 
fine or coarse, worsted or woolen. For 
example, out of one fleece of Utah 
might 90 
per cent medium staple wool good for 
The 


- other 10 per cent would be made up of 


three-eighths a sorter get 


spinning moderately fine yarns. 


low ends of coarse fibre, tag-locks, stain 
and loose bits. Such material is only 
good for coarse work such as carpet 
yarns. When this same sorter picked 


up the next fleece it might contain only 
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80 per cent of the medium staple, 12 
per cent of something finer, and only 8 
per cent of the lower sorts. 

It will be seen from this that sorting 
is a step beyond grading; a refinement 
taken care of by the textile mills them- 
selves. 
in the 


Grading of wool siarts early 
travels the fleece must make be- 
tween shearing shed 


and spinning 


room. Grading is sometimes done on 
but 
dependance 


takes 


wool 


the ranch at the time of shearing, 
more frequently the chief 
is placed on the grading that 
place in the warehouses at 
markets, such as Boston. 


the 





OREGON RANGE 


The past month has been a favorable 
one in the range districts of Oregon. 
The weather has been generally moder- 
ate and there has been an absence of 
severe storms. Rain prevailed the first 
week in November and in the Blue 
Mountain country, broke the serious 
dry period which had prevailed there 
since early summer. 


has been started to 
bring about elimination of the bounties 
on predatory animals which have cost 
the state $868,048.62 since 1921, and for 
which the last legislature appropriated 
$100,000 for the state’s share tor the bi- 
ennium, The bounty system in Ore- 
gon is on a fifty-fifty basis with the 
counties. It has been difficult for some 
of the counties to meet the large drains 
upon the treasury from this source. 
Particular opposition to the bounties 
comes from Malheur, Harney and Lake 
Counties, the border counties of south- 
eastern Oregon. Here the largest pay- 
ments in the state are made to hunters 
and trappers bringing in coyote scalps, 
particularly. Many of these are from 
Nevada and points as far east as Ne- 
braska, it is thought. In the 1921 ses- 
sion of the legislature Representative 
Gallagher, of Malheur County, intro- 
duced a bill to eliminate the bounties, 
but it failed to get by. This year, with 


A movement 


a strong tax reduction sentiment 
sweeping the state, and an_ eastern 
-Oregon rancher, Walter M. Pierce, in 


the Governor’s chair, it is thought that 
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this expense may be reduced. 
retary of State, Sam Kozer, has listed 
the bounty items as one of a list total- 
ing $750,000 which he suggests elimi- 
nating from the expenses of th 


The Se. 


e state 

There will.be a large group of influ. 
ential sheepmen advocating that a good 
portion of the bounty fund be diverted 
to the United States Biological Survey 
for the employment of trappers, which 
would undoubtedly be a very 
development. 


helpful 
There will also be a 
movement to cease protection in this 
connection entirely The 
chances favor sOme increase in the ap- 
propriation for the Biological Survey, 
which has been doing generally appre- 


for a time. 
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ciated work, whatever may be the final 
outcome of the agitation over bounties. 
A poisoning campaign against coy- 
otes has been organized in Wallowa 
County by Stanley Jewett, of 
United States B iological Survey 
of his men will establish a 
poison stations from Bear 
Sheep Creek and then over to the Im- 
naha and the Chesiminus. The taste- 
less strychnine preparations, 


the 
Two 
line of 


cr 


Creek to 


which 
worked out very well in Klamath, 
Crook and Wheeler Counties last year 
will be used. Local sheepmen are sup- 
plying saddle horses and feed and also 
furnishing the bait. 


An interesting project in connection 
with the range sheep industry is being 
developed by H. A. Lindgren, of the 
extension service of the 
college. In a limited number of coun- 
ties he is arranging with the sheepmen 
to cull breeding ewes on the basis _ of 
weight of the individual fleece. 
work is being based on the successful 
experience of one sheepman in Grant 
County, who has increased the average 
weight of fleece from eight to twelve 
pounds by culling out for a few years 
back all ewes that did not s 
the average of his band. 


The assessment 
County shows 


agricultural 


his 


shear above 


Cro yx 


a gain of 2,634 head of 


report in 
sheep in that county over a year ago. 
Malheur County shows a decrease from 
last year. Very few are being fed 1 


the Ontario district this winter. 
| a FS 
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CALIFORNIA’S 15TH CONVENTION 


(Continued from page 21.) 


Years of trading experience are often neces- 
sary to establish worthwhile connections. * 
“Without considering the marketing of its 
products, the association has many things 
it can do and is doing for the benefit of its 
members. 
“Carefully weighing the many activities 
vices 


and se! suggested, it was thought that 
help along the following lines was most 
essential: (1) Publishing authentic and re- 
liable market quotations as to prices of 


sheep and wool, (2) Development of East- 
ern lamb trade, (3) Securing better trans- 
portation facilities for shipping sheep and 
lambs, (4) Securing legislation favorable to, 
and beneficial to the sheep industry and 
preventing the passage of laws detrimental 
to the prosperity of the industry, (5) Aid 
in eradication of sheep diseases, (6) Ex- 
termination of predatory animals, (7) Pub- 
lishing of information of interest to the 
sheep business, (8) Co-operating with other 
agencies in securing easier methods of ob- 
taining finances and credit, (9) Maintaining 
an exchange bureau where members can list 
stock for sale, stock wanted, ranches for 
sale, ranches wanted, grazing land for rent, 
grazing land wanted, shearers wanted, herd- 
ers wanted, general help wanted, (10) Hold- 
ing a ram sale so that the range sheepmen 
can obtain better rams with the least amount 
of trouble and expense, (11) Settling claims 
against railroad companies for loss of live 
stock. 


“The necessity of the growers being ad- 
vised frequently, regularly and accurately as 
to the values of their products was provid- 
ed for by publishing a weekly letter giving 
market prices on sheep and wool to all the 
members of the association. In order that 
such a report prove effective, it was neces- 
sary to establish various channels of infor- 
mation. Later it was also deemed necessary 
to ask certain publications to cease pub- 
lishing false information from speculative 
sources. For years quotations from specula- 
tive sources, with the exception of Govern- 
ment reports of Eastern markets, had been 
the only means by which growers could ob- 
tain information as to the prices they could 
expect to receive. The situation here in 
California was especially difficult. Due to 
the good work of the California Cattlemen’s 
Association, the Packers and Stockyards 
administration, and the State Department of 
Agriculture, in September two experienced 
market reporters were given full authority 
to secure and publish the prices paid by the 
packers for live stock at San Francisco and 
Los Angeles respectively. The railroad also 
responded and furnished complete data as 
to the shipment of sheep into and out of 
California. Reports are received from the 
State Department of Agriculture relative to 
the number of animals received and slaugh- 
tered at the various cities in California. The 
Department of Agriculture of the United 


States furnishes us with daily, weekly and 











monthly statistical reports. Special wire 
service is maintained through the courtesy 
of the National Wool Growers Association. 
The Nevada Live Stock Association, the Cal- 
ifornia Cattlemen’s Association, and the Ari- 
zona Cattle Growers Association and our as- 
sociation reciprocate in furnishing each 
other with market information. Special em- 
phasis should be given to the help of the 
members in reporting sales and other items 
of interest. This latter has been of real im- 
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portance due to many sales that are made 
in the country. All the data received is seg- 
regated, tabulated and a complete record 
kept. From these statistics collected a 
sound and definite basis is secured from 
which to draw our conclusions. * * #* 

“One of the essential activities of 
the association is the securing of legis- 
lation necessary to the welfare of 
the sheep industry, and the prevention of the 
passage of laws detrimental to the best in- 
terests of the wool growers. All national 
legislation is taken care of by the National 
Wool Growers Association to which this or- 
ganization pays each year a definite quo- 
a = = 8 . 

“This winter the legislature meets and 
there are several measures of interest to 
the wool growers to be considered: (1) 
The driving of live stock on public high- 
ways; (2) the keeping of abandoned roads 
for the driving of live stock; (3) losses of 
sheep and prevention of the use of certain 
ranges because of presence of bears will 
cause live stock interests to question the 
right to keep bear protected; (4) hunting 
with dogs; (5) disregard of private proper- 
ty rights by hunters; (6) amendments to the 
present dog law in order to make it more 
effective; (7) need of further legislation rel- 
ative to the better financing of live stock; 
(8) further regulations for the control of 

* 


. Sheep scabies. * * 


“Many times a sheepman has sheep or 
wool for sale or is desirous of securing 
either stock or feeder sheep and lambs and 
is too far away from other sheepmen or is 
too busy to take the time to hunt for a pros- 
pective buyer or seller. The same situation 
is also true during the shearing and lamb- 
ing seasons. Shearers are needed perhaps, 
or herders wanted. An information or ex- 
change bureau has been conducted by the 
association to facilitate the getting together 
of buyer and seller, to inform growers of 
where a herder can be found, to secure 
shearers, to locate winter ranges for a 
sheepman coming out of the mountains with 
sheep. In one month twenty-seven requests 
were made by members to the secretary’s 
office as to where feeder lambs could be ob- 
tained. Another month thirty-two members 
listed sheep for sale. * * * 

“Shippers often have claims against rail- 
roads for losses of sheep in transit. Often 
certain routing of shipments would also save 
shippers money. At present claim agencies 
charge around 50 per cent of the amount 
collected for settling the claim. Railroads 
do not feel that the claim paid is getting 
into the hands of the man who suffered the 
loss when the claim is handled through the 
ordinary claim agency. They would rather 
do business through the recognized agent of 
the grower, in other words, the association. 
If the association had an office in San Fran- 
cisco and the proper facilities to go with 
such an office, it could take care of this 
claim work for the members at a minimum 
expense. An expert could be employed to 
work for the association and for the associa- 
tion alone, advising with the grower as to 
the cheapest way to ship and route the ship- 
ment. * * *# 

“The membership has increased over 400 
per cent from March Ist to October 31st. 
The membership includes the largest wool 
growers in the state, the big range sheep- 
men of the San Joaquin and upper Sacra- 
mento valleys, and also, many small wool 
growers of the farming sections. The mem- 
bership is truly representative of the wool 
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growers of California. Forty-three counties 
have members of the association. * * * 

“In looking over the year’s -work, the 
most outstanding thing over all else has 
been the willingness and loyalty of the 
members to help and assist when called. 
Many members have given more than their 
share of time and energy and have sacri- 
ficed a great deal in order to be of service 
to the association. It is this spirit of unsel- 
fishness which paves the way and creates 
a strong, united organization. The associa- 
tion is young, it may make mistakes. This 
year has brought better times and prosperity 
once more to the sheep industry of Califor- 
nia. There may be periods of adversity. It 
is earnestly hoped, however, if such a time 
does come, that the wool growers will show 
the present spirit of true co-operation and 
uphold the association.” 





LAMBS ON IDAHO CORN 


Rather a new industry has assumed 
importance in Idaho lamb feeding this 
year, the practice of fattening lambs in 
cornfields. Probably around 100,000 
lambs have been finished or partly fin- 
ished in Idaho Cornfields. Idaho is not 
supposed to be a corn state, but the 
truth is as good corn and as large a 
yield can be raised in many parts of 
Yields up to 100 


bushels per acre are obtained, but the 


Idaho as in Jowa. 


average is around 40 bushels, the same 
as in the so-called “corn” states. 

For many years a few lambs have 
been fattened in these cornfields, but 
this year the business assumed import- 
ance and most of the corn in central 
Idaho was lambed off. It is the com- 
mon practice to turn the lambs in the 
corn right off the cars, and as it takes 
them about two weeks before they get 
on full feed, the loss is very light. In 
most places alfalfa pastures join the 
cornfields and as the lambs learn to eat 
more corn they are left in a shorter 
period each day. Some loss from bloat 
follows the moving of the lambs on 
and off the alfalfa, but not so much as 
one would expect. I had 1,800 lambs 
on corn and alfalfa for about three 
weeks and lost 34 head—more than one 
can afford to lose. 

Sheepmen have paid from $22 to $35 
per acre for this corn, and most of them 
feel it has been a good investment. 
These cornfields would be greatly im- 
proved if about one bushel of rye or 
four pounds of turnip seed was broad- 
casted just before the last cultivation. 

Bliss, Idaho. S. W. McClure. 
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THE MEN WHO TEACH SHEEP 
AND WOOL 


(Continued from page 16.) 
UTAH. 
W. E. Carroll 
College Instruction. 


One course in sheep husbandry in which 
is included some lectures on wool. 





ARIZONA, 
Dr. R. H. Williams 
Robert H. Burns 


College Instruction. 


A class in range sheep production in 
which are covered subjects of types of 
breeds of sheep, methods of breeding for 
wool improvement, market gradés of wool, 
methods of preparing and selling wool. 


MONTANA. 


C. N. Arnett 
W. E. Joseph 
R. B. Millin 


College Instruction. 


Courses on sheep management and mar- 
ket and breed types of sheep, including prac- 
tice in grading wool and estimating local 
grease values on basis of market quotations 
for scoured wools. 

Extension. 

In co-operation with the Montana Wool 
Growers Association, a series of lectures 
and demonstrations on wool grading has 
been held at nineteen points in the state. 
Experimental. 

Investigations of the effect of various 
factors upon the physical properties of wool. 
A scouring plant is to be installed to pro- 
vide a clean wool basis for determining the 
effects upon wool production of different 
systems of breeding, feeding and manage- 


ment. Four hundred ewes are maintained 
and the number will be increased as 
finances allow. 

IDAHO. 


C. W. Hickman 
College Instruction. 
The sheep production course includes 
lectures upon factors which determine the 


value of wool and laboratory practice in 
grading and scouring wool, 


OREGON. 


E. L. Potter 
Oran M. Nelson 


College Instruction. 


A course in animal husbandry with spe- 
cial emphasis on sheep husbandry. Both 
the farm phase and range phase are studied 
very thoroughly from the economic as well 
as the practical side. Rambouillet, Shrop- 
shire, Hampshire and Cotswold flocks are 
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kept for judging purposes. No instruction 
is given on the technical study of wool fiber, 
although some work is done on the market 
grades ana classes. 


Experimental. 


Feeding of fattening lambs, the manage- 
ment of breeding flocks and the manage- 
ment of pastures. 


CALIFORNIA. 





Gordon H. True 
R. F. Miller 
J. F. Wilson 


College Instruction. 


A special one-semester course on wool is 
offered in addition to work on sheep and 
wel judging included in the general course. 
This course inclices twenty-seven lectures 
and sixteem laboratory periods, including 
scouring of wool, study of shrinkages, prac- 
tice in grading, and statistics of world pro- 
duction and consumption. 


Extension Work. 


For 1923, a special short course is offered 
to run six days on wool alone. Separate 
outside lectures are given as called for by 
local wool growers’ associations. 


Experimental. 


The animal husbandry department has an 
excellent wool laboratory, well equipped 
with modern apparatus for scouring and 
conditioning of wool. In this laboratory, and 
with the aid of students, shrinkage tests 
will be made upon fleeces of all sheep en- 
tered for qualification to registration in the 
Califernia Advanced Register for Rambouil- 
lets. 


TEXAS. 


J. of. Jones 
L. M. Murphy 


College Courses. 


No special courses upon wool are given, 
but one is to be added as soon as finances 
permit. Special lectures on wool and sheep 
production, however, are given to students 
throughout the year. 


Experimental. 


The experimental station of the college 
had installed in 1921, through the liberal 
support received from its state legislature, 
a very well equipped and modern wool scour} 
ing plant. It includes drying machinery, 
conditioning oven and other laboratory ac- 
cessories. 

The following sheep and wool projects are 
now under way: 

(a) Determining Grades and Shrinkages 
of Representative Samples of Texas Wool 
and Mohair. 

(b) Determining the relation of skin 
folds to the weight of fleece in Rambouillet 
sheep. 

(c) To determine the correlation be- 
tween body folds and (1) weight of fleece, 
(2) length of fiber, and (3) yield of clean 
wool. 

(d) A study of the adaptation of th: Cor 
riedale sheep to southwest Texas conditions. 

(e) An economic study of shearing 
sheep once versus twice a year. 
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(f) A study of insects and parasites af. 
fecting live stock. 


(g) Sheep feeding. 
The Texas college also has a ranch ey. 
periment station, at which range problems 


are considered. 


NEW MEXICO. 


J. L. Lantow 





College Instruction. 

Courses in sheep and wool production ars 
given, designed to give training in sheep pro. 
duction and management, in the study of 
breeds and breeding for wool improvement 
and improved methods of for wool 
at the shearing sheds, especially grading and 


caring 








packing. Laboratory work is given in con. 
nection with the class work. 
Experimental. 

A study of wool is to be made with the 


installation of a scouring plant. 


NEVADA 





F. W. Wilson 


The University of Nevada has flocks 
which comprise representative individuals 
of the prominent breeds of range sheep. 


The instruction offered includes judging of 
wool and mutton breeding stock, and the 
animal husbandry department has given 
considerable attention to the breeding and 
marketing of wool. 











WASHINGTON | 





Howard Hackedorn 


The State College of Washington was one 
of the first institutions to offer special 
short courses of instruction upon the prepar- 
ation and marketing of wool and the shear- 
ing of sheep. The present courses of in- 
struction include practice work in grading 
and valuing of wool and also in the shear- 
ing of sheep. 

















DENVER | 

(Continued from page 39.) | 
$12.75. The run was limited, how- 
ever. Demand was strong from day 





to day. | 

Receipts of sheep and lambs at Den- 
ver for the month were 380,098 head, 
compared to 262,781 head in Novem- 
ber, 1921. For the eleven months of 
1922 ended November 30th, the 


crease in sheep at Denver 


in- 
receipts 
compared to the same period of 1921 


was 337,630 head. W. N. Fulton. 
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THE SUPREME COURT DECISION 
UPON SELLING COTTON 
AS WOOL 


A general clearing up of trade terms 
in all lines of industry may be expected 
as a result of the decision of the U. S. 
Supreme Court in the case of the Win- 
sted Hosiery Company, predicts the 
Bank of America in a pamphlet giving 
the decision in full. Every business in 
which trade names and have 
come to bear meanings other than the 
original and which are no longer accur- 
ately descriptive, will now have to re- 
vise them drastically because the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, in this decis- 
ion, has proved its power to abolish 
them. While the decision deals specif- 
ically with the designation “wool” for 
material which is not all wool, it is ap- 
plicable to all lines of business, partic- 
ularly, says the Bank of America, to 


brands 


textiles and clothing, furniture and 
house-furnishings, and the _ metal 
trades. 

“American business rises to a new 
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plane of integrity and dignity and the 
Federal Government expresses a new 
vision of its duty in the decision of 
the United States Supreme Court 
that the buyer of goods shall be pro- 
tected from misleading trade names 
and brands. The decision of the Su- 
preme Court in the case of the Win- 
means the 
abandonment of ‘caveat emptor’ as a 


sted Hosiery Company 
principle of American business. It 
means that the seller must now be- 
ware — that the United States stands 
behind business honesty. It means 
that the people of this country, as con- 


sumers, will receive the complete pro- 
tection of the law. 

“A new step is thus marked by the 
decision in the progress of American 
business towards higher standards of 
honesty and fairer dealing in selling 
and advertising. The fight has been 
long and well-fought. The ‘Printers’ 
Ink’ statutes in many 
states; the vigilance work of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World; 
better business bureaus in many cities ; 


advertising 


courageous publications; trade associa- 
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tions; financial organizations and pro- 
fessional bodies have all done immeas- 
urably valuable and difficult work in 
protecting the public from the grosser 
But until 
term ap- 
institution in 


forms of advertising fraud. 
now the misleading trade 
to be a fixed 
American business which few were in- 
clined to attack. ‘Trade term’ had al- 
most become a synonym for ‘mislead- 


peared 


ing name’. 

“The babel of business terminology 
has not been merely an expression of 
underlying laxity of standards—it was 
also a real cause of them. With the 
language of trade meaningless, irrele- 
vant and misleading, there could be no 
real understanding between buyer and 
seller and standards inevitably deter- 
iorated. In almost every trade and in- 
dustry there has grown up a vocabu- 
lary in which the relevance of term to 
meaning has become obsolete. The 
origins of these terms are many, some 
reprehensible and some at first inno- 
cent. Some were merely crude desig- 
nations to distinguish -grades of pro- 


ducts, some represented approxima- 











Thousand Springs Hampshires 


| We now know we can breed and grow at Thousand 
| Springs Farm the best Hampshire sheep in America 














Ram lambs bred and raised at Thousand Springs Farm 
were shown at all the important fairs and stock shows of 
the Mountain States and of the Northwest and remain unde- 
feated. After winning their blue and purple ribbons at the 
Royal Western at Spokane, and at the Pacific International 
at Portland, they were taken to the American Royal at Kan- 
sas City, where they defeated the best the Middle West could 
produce. And finally at the International Stock Show at 
Chicago, met and defeated sheep that had been consistent 
winners thrcughout the East. The ram lambs bred and grown 
at Thousand Springs Farm won first, second and third prizes, 
first prize pen of three, and champion ram of any age bred 
and owned by exhibitor. Also we won first prize on one of 
our home grown ewe lambs. 


So now we know we can grow the best in America; and 
we now think we can grow the best in the world. 


At the International at Chicago our Hampshire Flock 
won nine out of ten blue ribbons, won champion ram, cham- 
pion ewe, champion flock, champion ram bred and owned by 
exhibitor, the Major Morrison Cup, the Stephens Challenge 
Cup and many other prizes. Since the International was 
established over twenty years ago, no one flock has ever 
made such winnings. They have met the best the East and 
West could’ produce and remain undefeated. 


We will have some young rams of exceptional quality 
to sell next season to discriminating buyers who want the 
best. 


THOUSAND SPRINGS FARM 


MINNIE W. MILLER, Owner 


WENDELL, IDAHO 
































NEVADA 
SHEEP 
OUTFIT 
FOR SALE 
1700 


PURE BRED 





Hampshire 
Ewes 


young and in fine con- 
dition. Bred to the 
highest priced rams in 
the Hampshire pen 
classes at this year's 
ram sale. The rams 
were purchased from 


H. L. Finch by us. 





15,000 Acres 


of the very finest Sierra Nevada 





mountain range—all patented. 
We also own all summer range. 


This land is all in one body. 


WALTS BROS. 


P. O. Box 500, Reno, Nevada 
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tions to ideals of quality, some were 
developments of competitive boasts 
and some were deliberately misleading. 
Now, wherever the reasonable meaning 
of a term to a lay buyer differs from an 
actual description of product 
named, the law clearly demands the 
use of an accurate branding. 


the 


“Advertising, the language of seller 
to buyer, must necessarily be vitally 
affected by this decision. 
advertising that the structure of mod- 
ern American business has come to be 
more and Unless this 
foundation of advertising is sound, the 


more raised. 
structure can never be really depend- 
able—unless advertising is believed 
buying through advertising cannot be 
certain or sustained. Misleading trade 
terms have been one of the greatest 
hindrances to truth in advertising. 
Where advertising should have been 


convincing it has merely been persua- 


sive. Now the credibility and the sell- 
ing effectiveness of all advertising 


should be materially increased by the 
elimination of misleading brands. 
“The trade practices enforced by the 
decision will soon come to be as much 
taken for granted as the pure food and 
drug regulations. furni- 
ture, ‘strictly fresh’ eggs, ‘quart size’ 


‘Mahogany’ 


utensils, ‘sealskin’ furs, ‘gold’ watches, 
‘panama’ hats, ‘silk’ 
all these and many others may 


‘brass’ fittings, 


dresses 





be expected to go the way of ‘wool’ un- 
derwear of 90 per cent cotton. 
“Everything which raises the stand- 
ards of business morality benefits busi- 
ness. Fair dealing and fair competi- 
tion make for fair prices and fair prof- 
its. This decision for honest selling 
and safe buying may therefore rightly 
be hailed as a victory for business and 
for the people.” 
(The Federal Trades Commission 
has so far refused to be convinced that 
the practice of selling shoddy under the 
term “all wool” is misleading. In some 
cases the use of that trade name is just 
as injurious to consumers as is the ap- 
plication of “merino” to goods contain- 
ing cotton. The commission is not 
through with hearing from the public 
regarding its untenable position upon 


the “all wool” question.—Editor.) 


It is upon- 
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OGDEN LIVE STOCK SHOw, 
JANUARY 2-6, 1923 

Over $1,100 is offered as prizes for 
sheep exhibited at the fourth annual 
Ogden Stock Show. 
classes are provided for Rambouillet, 
Hampshire, Cotswold and Corriedale 
breeding sheep, with $10, $8 and $5 as 
A first 
award of $15 is provided for flocks and 


Live Regular 


first, second and third awards. 


pens of four lambs in the breeds men- 
tioned. 

The best pen of 50 fat lambs can win 
$10, including $25 offered by W. R. 
Smith & Son of Omaha. 

This show has excellent facilities for 
housing and exhibiting fat and breeding 
stock. It should receive the patronage 
and support of breeders, range men and 
With 


live-stock fattening in the Intermoun- 


feeders. the development of 
tain territory, this show offers excep- 
tional educational 
both 


prizes are also offered for fat and breed- 


opportunities for 


producers and feeders. Liberal 


ing cattle and swine. 





THE PRODUCERS CO-OPERATIVE 
COMMISSION ASSOCIATION 


Six independent live-stock commis- 
sion houses are now in operation under 
the general supervision of the Produc- 
ers Co-operative Commission Com- 
pany, which was organized along the 
lines suggested by the American [’arm 
Bureau Federation’s Committee of if 
teen on Live Stock Marketing. 

These houses are located at Chicago, 
Peoria, Indianapolis, East St. Louis, 





I 


\ 


1 





Buffalo and Fort Worth. The Chicago 
branch ranked tenth among all houses 
at that point for number of cars re- 
ceived during the first week of Novem- 
ber, receiving 160 cars. At Fort Worth, 
113 cars were handled during the first 
The Caitle 


Raisers Association is associated with 


week of business. Texas 
the Fort Worth house, which is known 
as the Cattle Raisers 

Commission Company. 


and [froducers 

The house make no charge on buy- 
ing orders and are rapidly gaining the 
and support of 


confidence shippers 


from the farming states. 
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CALIFORNIA SHROPSHIRE 
BREEDERS ORGANIZE 


At a general gathering of Shrop- 
shire breeders around the sheep pens of 
the California National Live Stock 
Show, held at San Francisco, the breed- 
ers felt it was highly desirable to form 
a breed association in that state where 
Shropshires dominate the mutton 
breeds. At this suggestion, all the 
Shropshire breeders on the grounds 
were summoned, and W. S. Guilford 
of the Butte City Ranch, a director of 
called ' the 
The purposes and 


the Record Association, 
breeders to order. 
plans of the association were discussed, 
and officers, elected, as follows: 
President, W. S. Guilford, Butte City 
Ranch; secretary-treasurer, Professor 
Robert F. Miller, Davis; 
president, G. K. Swingle, Davis ; second 
vice-president, Walter Priddy, Hollis- 
ter; third vice-president, J. W. Mar- 
shall, Dixon; fourth vice-president, T. 
S. Glide, Davis ; 
J. Ratto, Napa. 


first vice- 


fifth vice-president, F. 


An Executive Committee was ap- 
pointed as follows: Frank Rutherford, 
San Ramon; J. Leroy Nickel, San 


Francisco; A. W. Foster, San Fran- 
cisco; Dr. A. S. Alameda, Dixon; J. R. 
Bloom, Dixon; Frank Meacham, Jr., 
Petaluma; J. Preston, Redlands ; Harry 
Huston, Woodland; C. E. 
Suisun; U. I. Casale, Red Bluff; Henry 
Oeste, Davis; Frank Campbell, Davis. 


3ambart, 


The plans of the association are to 
promote the breeding and raising of 
Shropshires in the West, to encourage 
the breeding of the larger and more 
rugged type of Shropshires, to do con- 
advertising, and hold 
Shropshire barbecues from time to 
time and visit the flocks of the com- 
munity. 


structive to 


The Shropshire show at the Califor- 
nia National was the largest held in 
California since the Panama Pacific 
Show, and included flocks from two 
Oregon, the 


In the yearling 


breeders from besides 
California exhibitors. 
ram class, the winners were all from 
different sections of the country, but a 
the class. 


California bred ram won 


The first prize ram was bred by J. W. 
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Marshall, of Dixon; second prize, F. T. 
Fox, of Oregon; third prize, McKer- 
row and Sons, Pewaukee, Wisconsin, 
and fourth prize, A. Broughton and 
Son, Albany, Wisconsin. The cham- 
ram was shown by Fox, of Ore- 
gon, and the champion ewe, by the 
Corriedale Sheep Company, of Hoi- 
lister, California. 


NEW FEED YARDS ON U. P. 


pion 








The Union Pacific Railroad has prac- 
tically completed their new feed yards 
at Marysville, Kans. These feed yards 
are at the division point of the Union 
Pacific and fourteen miles east of Han- 
over, Kansas—the feed lots where in 
former years large numbers of Western 
live stock were fed, watered, and rested 
in transit. will be 


The new yards 


opened by December 15th. They will 
supply better accommodations to the 
Western shipper. They are iocated at 
a point where Kansas City trains are 
made up and live stock.will have to be 
loaded only a short time before the 
train pulls out for Kansas City. 


C. . . 





AN OLD GUMMER SOMETIMES 
PAYS HER WAY 


I ran from 100 to 150 ewes on the 
ranch last fall. In 1921 I had eleven 
Not 
to keep them, I decided to take them 


head of old gummers. wishing 
sale. 
One was a little better than the oth- 
ers, so I thought I would try her an- 
other year. The other ten I took to the 


to Caldwell to the traders’ day 


sale and received $1 per head for them. 

The old gummer I kept at home had 
triplets in January. She raised them 
all for about three weeks. Then an- 
other ewe lost her lamb and I gave 
her one of the triplets. 

Well, to make a long story short, 
here is the result: April 13th, I sold 
the best lamb for $7.56 (63 pounds at 12 
cents); June Ist, I sold the other two 
lambs for $6.50 each. 


ten pounds of wool from the ewe and 


I also sheared 


Fin- 
ally, I sold the ewe herself for $5.50, 
which made a total of $29.56 from 
old gummer in nine months. 

Notus, Idaho. J. J. Conway. 


sold it at 35 cents a pound, $3.50. 


an 
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QUARANTINE 


Superseding Preceding Regula- 
tions Pertaining to Importa- 
tions of Sheep from 
Oregon. 


WHEREAS, Sheep Scabies is known 
to exist in many parts of Oregon, and 


WHEREAS, many outbreaks of 
Scabies in Idaho are directly trace- 
able to Oregon, 


NOW, THEREFORE, Under provis- 
ions of Chapter 15, Section 4, Idaho 
Statutes, 1921, and for the protection 
of the sheep interests in the State of 
Idaho, 


IT IS ORDERED, That the impor- 
tation of sheep by railroad, in wagon, 
by express, or any other common ecar- 
rier; by trailing or by any other 
manner, is prohibited, except and un- 
less the following regulations shall be 
observed by all persons, firms, trans- 
portation companies and other com- 
mon carriers. 


REGULATION No. 1 


Before any sheep shall come into 
Idaho trom Oregon, in any manner 
whatsoever for any purpose, they 
must be certified’ by an Inspector of 
the United States Bureau of Animal 
Industry, on F. I. Form 24, showing 
such sheep to be free from symptoms 
of Scab or exposure thereto, and ori- 
ginating in a district where scabies 
has not existed for a period of twelve 
months next preceding’ the date there- 
on. 


REGULATION No. 2 


Sheep coming from an infected dis- 
trict must be certified by an Inspector 
of the United States Bureau of Animal 
Indusiry on F.- I. Form 24, showing 
such sheep to have been dipped once 
as exposed, or twice when sheep are 
found infected; all dipping to be done 
in a lime and sulphur preparation. 


REGULATION No. 3 


All sheep transported by railroad 
from Oregon into Idaho shall be ship- 
ped in clean and disinfected cars. 


This order shall be in effect on 
and after November 20, 1922. 


BOARD OF SHEEP COMMIS- 
SIONERS, 
Hugh Sproat, Vice-President. 


J. S. Dade, Inspector-in-Charge 
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We Offer a Superior 
Service in Coarse 
Grains 


Corn 
Oats 
Barley 
Hay 


Rolled and Chopped Feeds 


THOS. FARR GRAIN CO. 
2270 Washington Ave., Ogden, Utah 


Phone 290 





HOME COMFORT CAMP 





Built By 


Sidney Stevens Implt. Co., Ogden, Utah 














A Year-long 
Christmas present 


The National Wool Grower 











RANCH FOR LEASE 


For term of years, 3,000-acre ranch, 150 acres of it in alfalfa, balance grazing 
Plenty water, both spring and fall, for stock. On main trail leading to 
desert located in Tooele County, about forty miles west of Salt Lake City. 
Box No. 1769, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


land. 


“Rancher,” 


Address 








SHEEP OUTFIT FOR SALE 





Consists of 16,000 acres of grazing land, alternating sections for summer range 
and a Forest permit for three thousand. 


State land leased. 


thousand lambs. 
lambing. 


Seven thousand excellent ewes. 
Twenty-eight hundred two years old. Twenty-one hundred four to five. 
Two hundred fifty rams. 
Real estate and equipment seventy thousand dollars. 


dollars per head. Additional price on sheep after January 10th. 
Address Box 662, Flagstaff, Arizona 


For winter range has seven sections 
Three hundred yearlings. 
One 
Shear in February or after March 
Sheep eleven 














MARION HOTEL 


Ogden’s Newest Hotel 


THE BEST BEDS 
LOWEST RATES 
CENTRALLY LOCATED 


With Bath, $2.00 and $2.25—Without 
Bath, $1.25 and $1.50 


Corner of 25th St. and Lincoln Avenue, 
where interurban cars stop, and one 
block from Union Station, 


DAVID MATTSON, Proprietor 





FOR SALE! 


One of the best mutton-lamb proper- 
ties in northeastern California. 16,000 
ewes. Controlled range, Summer and 
winter. Forest Reserve permit. 11,000 
acres of grazing and farming land. 


For further particulars, address 
Box C, care of National Wool Grower, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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APPRECIATES PACIFIC CO-OPER|opP 
ATIVE WOOL GROWERS 


A few of my friends asked me if | 
would let them know what price the T 
Pacific Co-operative Wool Grower! 
got for my wool when it was sold, (été 
have been a member of this associatiog\"¢S 


for the last two years.) ver) 
It net me 40% cents at Maupin. yvete 
gained nearly 700 pounds in weighjbe 
from July 1st to November Ist, which|™0 
was almost enough to pay the handling| tet 
expense. . rein 
You can see that by becoming ,}of § 


member of the Pacific Co-operative ( 
Wool Growers, you. will receive from| ca” 


five to seven cents more for your wooll of 
than the buyers will give you. It surely| wh 
pays to co-operate. vic 


The range is in fine condition this| pa! 


fall, with plenty of green grass. Sheep} int 
are looking fine. W. T. Hunt. | pet 
Maupin, Oregon. dat 

















ARKANSAS VALLEY SUPPLY 

















as 
Close to 300,000 sheep and lambs are] re: 
on feed in the Arkansas Valley in! to 
Colorado. Las Animas and vicinity] es 
lead with 113,375, and Lamar is sec-} m 
ond with 102,250. At Wiley there are] qu 
about 30,000 on feed and at Fowler 22,-! be 
500. Feeding operations at Fowler,] th 
Rocky Ford, Manzanola, Swink and Laj m 
Junta are far below previous years, but 
the large supply at Lamar and Las Ant 
mas more than offsets the decrease} \V 


elsewhere and the total number in be 
valley is 10 per cent larger than last | 
year. | 


A moderate movement has started 





from the valley. Some 50 double decks 
arrived in Kansas City in the past two 
weeks and the bulk of them sold at, ¢ 


¢ 





$13.75 to $14.25. Anthony Gardner of 
Las Animas on December 1st market- 
ed 480 lambs, 86-pounds, at $14.25 
straight. W.N. Hutchinson of Lamar, 
the same day, had several carloads of 
102-pound = yearlings that 
$11.75. Only a few loads have arrived 
from the northern Colorado section, 
and that movement will not be fairly 
started before early January. C. M. P. 
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MEN TO REINSTATE 
INSURANCE 


The ex-service men and women who 
have permitted their insurance to lapse 
are offered the opportunity to again 
regain this valuable protection at a 
very small outlay of money. If the 
veteran is in good health, it will only 
be necessary for him to pay two 
monthly premiums on the amount of 
term insurance he reinstates. This 
reinstatement is permitted in amounts 
of $1,000 up to the full amount carried 
during his service. Should the appli- 
cant’s health be impaired, by reason 
of a disability or sickness incurred 
while in active military or naval ser- 
vice, insurance may be reinstated by 
payment of premiums in arrears with 
interest, provided the applicant is not 
permanently totally disabled. The final 
date for the reinstatement of term in- 
surance or conversion of it to the per- 
manent forms has been fixed by law 
as of March 3, 1926. 

It is the aim of the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau to render every possible service 
to the World War veterans. The nec- 
essary blanks for effecting reinstate- 
ment together with replies to any 
questions they may wish to ask will 
be promptly forwarded to them. Give 
this matter attention at once. Re- 
member the well man of today is fre- 
quently the invalid of tomorrow. 

Address U. S. Veterans’ Bureau, 
Washington, D. C. 
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NEVADA’S NORMAL LAMB 
PERCENTAGE 


Reports from state sheep inspectors 
of Nevada flocks inspected for scabies 
after lambing have recently been 
checked over with the idea of getting 
an estimate on the average lambing 
percentage for the entire state. Fig- 
ures were available for 129 bands 
of sheep in White Pine, Eureka, 
Elko, Pershing and Humboldt 
Counties. The average number of 
lambs to all other sheep, excepting 
bucks, shows to be approximately 50 











Honor these Seals 


A NATION-WIDE movement is carrying on a war- 
fare against the scourge of Consumption. In 
saving over 100,000 lives last year, it actually 
cut the death rate from tuberculosis in half. 


Each year these organizations sell Tubercu- 
losis Christmas Seals. The proceeds from these 
sales are devoted to the work of caring for and 
curing tuberculosis patients and to educational 
and other work to prevent the dread disease. 


Buy these Seals and urge 
your friends to buy and use 
them. To do this is both 
Charity and Patriotism. 


Stamp Out Tuberculosis 
with Christmas Seals FOR HEALTH 


THE NATIONAL, STATE, AND LOCAL TUBERCULOSIS 
ASSOCIATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 








Fight Tuberculosis 


WITH 


Christmas Seals 


The Christmas season is the time when men and women 
find it easy to give sway to better impulses of good will to 
men—particularly to those who through no fault of their 
own are viciins of disease. The proceeds from the sale of 
Christmas Seals are usec not only to relieve present sufferers, 
but what is even more important, to prevent its spread. 
Through education as to prevention the world will some day 
be freed from the scourge of tuberculosis. 


ee «¢ ® «s* . 
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(STANDARDIZED) 


Injury To The Animal or Fleece. 


Scab Mites and other Parasites 


Kills many parasites; disinfects; prevents 
disease. Easy to use—economical. 


Drug Trade. 


sheep and all livestock. 


No. 151. Sanitation and Animal Welfare. 
No. 160. Care of Hogs. 

No. 163. Care of Poultry. 

No. 185. Dipping Vat and Hog Wallow. 
No 351. Blackleg Prevention. 

No. 352. Blackleg Filtrate. 

No. 355. Blackleg Aggressin. 

No.1051. Anthrax Prevention. 


Animal Industry Department of 


DETROIT, MICH. 





A Dip That Does The Work Without 


Equally Good For All Livestock 


Write for free booklet on the care of 


per cent. While most of the sheep in 


* other main sheep growing sections of 
reso Dip No. l the state were inspected before lamb- 


ing and figures are therefore not avail- 
able, from general reports received 
and knowledge of individual cases, it 
is felt that the percentage in such sec- 


Kills Sheep Ticks, Lice, tions would maintain approximately 


the above average. According to gen- 
eral opinion, a normal lambing in Ne- 


Heals Wounds, Cuts and Common Skin Troubles. vada is figured from 70 to 75 per cent. 





WHAT OF FEEDER LAMBS 


Lamb feeders made good money last 


Kreso Dip No. 1 is for sale by the year, and many of them took long steps 


towards wiping out indebtedness in- 
curred from the lamb feeding opera- 
tions of the year previous. Many who 
never fed before made good profits 
from putting their alfalfa hay througlt 
feeder lambs. 

At this season of the year, Middle 
Western feeders, as well as those of 
Northwest districts, are beginning to 
size up the feeder lamb prospects. Just 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. what they are, is rather difficult to 


say, but a few facts stand out promi- 
nently which should be of some value 








in arriving at conclusions on which to 





base operations. 


We need you at our next annual In the first place there is a very light 
convention, Spokane, Wash., January lamb crop all over the Pacific North- 


24-26, 1923. 


west. Probably 70 to 75 per cent would 
be a liberal estimate for the lambs 








Century Pr 





SPECIALTIES 


COLOR PRINTING 
CATALOGUES 
PUBLICATIONS 
BOOKLETS 
HOUSE ORGANS 
PRICE LISTS 
TYPE SETTING 
MAILING 
DESIGNING 

ART WORK 














231-5 Edison Street, Salt Lake City, Utah 


inting Company 





Catalog and Publication Printers 


Proper Quality 
Because of up-to-date equipment and 
best workmanship. 

Quick Delivery 
Because of automatic machinery and 
day and night service. 

Right Price : ae 
Because of superior facilities and -effi- 
cient management. 





Don’t you owe it te yourself ic find out 
what .we can do for you? 
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that will be brought through. In the 
second place, most rangemen are go. 
ing to make a valiant effort to hold 
over their ewe lambs to replace the 
loss of old ewes incurred this past 
year. This is liable to make feeder 
lambs high, and indeed indications al- 
ready point in that direction. For ex. 
ample, one large bunch of desirable 























feeder lambs with the ewes in, has been 
contracted at 10 cents. In many of 
the other sections, one hears the price 
of 9% and 10 cents very frequently 
talked of. Iowa feeders who stayed out 
of the market last year and saw their 
neighbors make good money feeding 
lambs, are likely to be in the market 
next winter; so taking it all together 
we look for an active and high-priced 
feeder lamb market in the Northwest 
this year. Ie. Po We 





SPOKANE PLANS TO HAVE WOOL 
WAREHOUSE 





Washington papers report a move- 
ment to make Spokane the wool ship- 
ping center of the Pacific Northwest, 
as the result of the Interstate Com- 

















merce Commission’s decision to remove 
the freight rate discrimination that 
favored Coast points over the Inter- 
mountain country, was begun recently 
by the Industrial Bureau of the Spo- 
kane Chamber of Cemmerce. 

C. O. Bergan emphasized before the 
committee that some _ interior poivt 
would be in line for a wool warehouse. 
Portland is the wool shipping center as 
the result of favorable freight rates, 
which made it cheaper to ship from 
Portland to Boston than from Spokane 
to Boston. The recent ruling placed 
Spokane and other interior points in 
position to compete with the Coast ter- 
minals. 

Frank Walker, chairman of the bu- 
reau, appointed E. Vaughn Klein to in- 
vestigate the situation, and he will have 
the co-operation of R. A. Balch, who is 
widely known among wool growers. 
The situation will be taken up with 
the Washington Wool Growers’ Assc- 
ciation and the American Woolen 


‘Company, Boston, operator of many 


mills and warehouses. The Boston 
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firm will be fully adevised of the change 
in conditions and will be asked as to 
the best location for gathering, grad- 
ing and shipping of wool in the North- 
west. 

[The decision reterred to precludes rail- 
roads from charging more for a short haul 
than for a long one. Wool cannot now be 
shipped by railroad from coast points for 
less than from interior points and to that 
extent the advantage of the coast points is 
removed. However, the steamsnip rates will 
doubtless continue low and give an advan- 
tage to warehouses at the docks. It is 
improbable that the carriers will reduce 
rates from coast and inland points to a 
figure below that for ocean carriage.] 





GERMAN WOOL IMPORTS 


INCREASE 
German imports of Merino , and 
cross-bred wool in the grease and 
washed in the last six months of 1921 
were over three times those for the 


corresponding period of 1920 and about 
one-fifth greater than those of July- 


December, 1913. 


The following table 


gives the actual figures (in kilos of. 


2.2046 pounds): 


July-December— 
Description: 1913 1920 1921 
Merino: Kilos. Kilos Kilos 
In the grease...33,586,000 5,792,800 33,089,100 
Washed  erccccrseeeee 2,233,300 2,131,400 5,608,100 
Cross-bred: 





In the grease..20,054,800 12,263,000 30,403,500 
Washed nnn. 9,979,900 3,962,500 10,245,800 
Total .65,854,000 24,149,700 79,346,500 





In the years 1914 to 1918 Germany’s 
imports of wool decreased rapidly and 
at the end of four years of war had 


been reduced to nothing. In 1920, 
67,760,000 kilos of wool, including 
some animal hair, were imported, 
against 242,680,000 kilos in 1913. Im- 


ports in 1920 amounted to approximate- 
ly 28 per cent of those of 1913, while 
exports equaled only 16 per cent. The 
importation of artificial wool, wool 
waste, combings, and tops in 1920 was 
about 13,000,000 kilos, or 65 per cent 
of the imports of the same classes in 
1913. The imports of wool, excluding 
all other kinds of animal hair, in 1920 
may be figured at about 56,000,000 
kilos. Of this quantity 47,991,000 kilos 
were imported via Bremen and Ham- 
burg. In 1921, from January to Sep- 
tember, over twice this figure, or 109,- 
249,000 kilos, entered these two ports. 
—Department of Commerce Report. 
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PUBLICITY FOR CHEVON 


The Stockman’s Paradise has had a 
fine lot of rains all the past month, 
October, and two or three good rains 
this month, which puts us by the winter 
without a feed bill. 

Things are surely fine with us, never 
better. The sheep and goats are all bred 
and the range is extra good, so look 
out for a 9E or 100 per cent lamb and kid 
The 


good prices for wool and mohair next 


crop next spring. prospect for 


year makes the mutton and _ chevon 
raisers feel like voting the Republican 
ticket next time they go to the polls. 
Our short fall wool sold for 35 to 43 
cents. 
Our short fall mohair sold for 57% 
to 74 cents. 
sold for $5 to 


Our mutton lambs 


0. 


Our chevon goats sold for $2 to $2.50. 


tft 


5 


ut 


Why the difference in price of lamb 
and kid? It’s the demand of the trade, 
that’s all. down 
the sheep,-but we are trying to run up 
the goats, by saying, chevon is as good 


We are not running 


as mutton, and we will have to educate 
the folks to eat it. Our experience with 
chevon at the State Fair of Texas or 
Dallas goes to show that folks will eat 


49 


chevon, come back and call for more 
and swear it’s the best meat they have 
"Nuff said. 

B. M. Halbert. 


ever eaten. 
Sonora, Texas. 





FOR SALE 


A good Sheep or Cattle layout 
Price: $25,000 


E. B. GRAHAM 


Grandview, Ore. 


OREGON SHEEP RANCH 
FOR SALE CHEAP 


Because of the financial condition of the 
past two years there has come into my pos- 
session a sheep ranch in Oregon. which I 
am going to offer for sale at a great bar- 
gain. There are 1,000 acres. Of this there 
are about 500 acres in sage brush that could 
be cleared and used for growing dry farm 
grain or hay. A stream flows through the 
farm and the farm owns all the water. There 
are 400 acres of meadow hay land which, 
under proper development and handling, can 
either be cut for hay or used for pasture. 
There are good buildings, a big barn, good 
house, wind-mill and numerous out-buildings; 
just the equipment that would be found on a 
big stock ranch of 1,000 acres. There are 
900 acres under fence. There is available in 
the immediate vicinity of this ranch free 
range on high mountains, which would be 
fine summer range. There is available and 
practically adjoining this farm an immense 
desert winter range of sage brush. There 
is one 40 acres of land in the mountains 
controlling a water hole. The ranch is with- 
in thirty miles of a railroad shipping point. 
It is just the kind of a place a sheepman 
could take and with proper development, 
work and livestock, he could grow and make 
the proposition develop him a fine fortune. 

There is a real estate mortgage on this 
place of $7,000.00, running a long term of 
years. 

The farm will be sold at a very great sac- 
rifice and to the right kind of people on 
very liberal terms. For full particulars ad- 
dress Box 857, Salt Lake City, Utah. 














John E. Maurer 


tion of the United States. 





Fred L. Washburn 


Maurer, Washburn & Condon 


LIVE STOGK COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


We are ready to give real selling service to the sheepmen of the West at the 
New Los Angeles Union Stock Yards, located in the most rapidly developing sec- 


The members of our firm are all familiar with Pacific Coast marketing conditions, 
and the requirements of our buyers; write or wire us for market information. 
Our market letter will be sent on request. 


We solicit your shipments 


EXCHANGE BUILDING, 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


J. W. (Tex) Condon 


UNION STOCK YARDS 
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Delmue Live Stock Commission 
Company 
SHEEP OUR SPECIALTY 
North Salt Lake, Utah 








Subscribe for the 


WOOL GROWER 


$1.50 Per Year 








Salt Lake Union Stock Yards 


NORTH SALT LAKE, UTAH 


The Inter-Mountain Live Stock Market 


Local, Eastern and Coast buyers operating here have given us a steady outlet for 
all classes of fat sheep at prices in line with River markets. 
Give your Home Market a trial. 


J. H. MANDERFIELD, General Manager 

















THIS SPACE RESERVED FOR MONTPELIER 
STOCK YARDS GRAZING PASTURES, AND 
OTHER STOCK YARDS OPERATED BY 
LEARY & WARREN CO., LESSEES. 


OGDEN UNION 
STOCK YARDS 


L. F. Whitlock, Mgr. 


YOUR LIVESTOCK MARKET 
NEARER BY 1,000 MILES 
Under Government Supervision 
The Intermountain Livestock raising, fat- 
tening, marketing and shipping center. 


New Sheep Sheds. 10,000 Capacity 
Enlarged Sheep Pens. 25,000 Capacity 
Unlimited demand for Feeder Lambs 
Over a million sheep handled in these 
Yards during 1920 and 1921 











MORRIS SHEEP FEEDING YARDS 


On the Santa Fe Railroad at Morris, Kansas 


SAVE SHRINKAGE FROM FEEDING POINT TO MARKET as 
these yards are located within ten miles of the Kansas City Stock Yards. 
Have the Railroad Agent put “FEED AT MORRIS” on your billing, otherwise 
efforts may be made to induce you to stop at other yards. 
Special rates on long feeding. Write for particulars. 
Give the MORRIS YARDS a trial and you will be satisfied with the results. 
Owned and operated by 
SETH N. PATTERSON 
Room 920 Live Stock Exchange Building, Kansas City, Missouri 





HOTEL UTAH 


SALT LAKE CITY 


ROOMS WITHOUT BATH 
$1.50 and $2.00 PER DAY 
WITH BATH $2.50 and UP. 


“The very best of everything at 
sensible prices” 























NATIONAL COPPER BANK 
Member Federal Reserve System 
and BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
Salt Lake City, Utah 








Edeson Radio Phones; ¢ 
Adustable Diaphragm Clearance 1 


We guarantee satisfaction, or your money 
tefunded. The adjustment feature places our 
phones on a par with the world's greavest makes. 
Our sales plan eliminates dealer's profits and 
losses from bad accounts, hence the low price. 
Better phones cannot be made. Immediate 
deliveries. Double 3000 Ohm sets, $3.98; 1500 
Ohm single set, $2.50. Circular free. 


Edeson Phone Co. 6 BeachSt_Dept 70 


Subscribe For the 






$1.50 Per Year 
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Montana Sheep Ranch F'or Sale 
BICKETT-SWETT LIVE STOCK CO. 


Disposing of Ranch at 
CASCADE, MONTANA 


Owing to a desire to retire from business, we are placing our sheep ranch on the 
market. This place has a record of producing the highest priced beef, highest priced 
wool, and the highest priced lambs of any stock ranch in the northern part of Montana. 

Facts About It. 
Fifteen thousand acres of deeded land together with a large amount of leased land. 
Exceptionally well watered by springs and large creeks running through the ranch. 
Hay land well distributed over ranch. The best cattle ranch in the Northwest. Fully 
equipped with wagons, teams and all kinds ot farming implements. Home ranch build- 
ings have private electric light plant. Ample shed room for 12,000 sheep. Good road 
to Cascade, twenty miles distant. Excellent hunting and fishing. 

For further information, write 


BICKETT-SWETT LIVE STOCK CO. 


6521 Hollywood Blivd., Hollywood, California 
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SHIP YOUR SHEEP TO DENVER 


OOO ___ ET 




















DENVER IS THE GREATEST SHEEP = sce nama 
MARKET IN THE WEST z RU NSS 
EVERY MODERN CONVENIENCE 
FOR HANDLING SHEEP IN 
TRANSIT 


UNLIMITED DEMAND FOR FAT 
SHEEP AND LAMBS AND FOR 
STOCKERS AND FEEDERS 


BUYERS FOR THE FEED-LOTSAND 
PACKING HOUSES CONSTANTLY 
IN ATTENDANCE 


LARGEST CONCRETE SHEEP BARN 
IN THE WORLD 


SHIP ‘EM TO DENVER IF YOU 
WANT SATISFACTION 
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DENVER HAS 
THE LARGEST 
CONCRETE 
SHEEP 
BARN 
INTHE WORLD 
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SOUTH OMAHA 


THE 


Corn Belt Market 


Nu 


™ 
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By reason of its central location in the Corn 
Belt---splendid transportation facilities---all 
directions---modern equipped stock yards--- 
numerous packing houses---as well as ample 
feeder and order buyers---it is the most val- 
uable market for Western Shippers. 


Iowa and Nebraska with their big corn crops 
want your feeders. Don’t fail to ship to 
Omaha, their nearest market. 
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Union Stock Yards Co., of Omaha 


(Limited) 
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SHIP | 
YOUR STOCK 


CHICAGO 


LIVE STOCK MARKET 
OF THE WORLD 









































